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of schools in this title is used 

in the generic sense. The 
ideas presented here have been 
garnered from the 152 superinten- 
dents of schools in the cities and 
villages of the state of New York. In spite of the ex- 
treme pressure of work in these days, these gentlemen 
have found time‘to cooperate fully by outlining, in reply 
to a request, the successes and failures of the work of the 
physical education program which is immediately under 
their observation. Ideals, attitudes, and minute admin- 
istrative details are to be found in these reports. The 
attempt has been made to discover generalizations and 
to advance interpretations for group and individual con- 
sumption and utilization. The responsibility for the 
summarization and analysis of these commendations and 
criticisms of the superintendents of schools is, of course, 
lodged with the writer. 

Superintendents of schools, or anyone else participating 
today in any phase of public education, have as their 
\ first concern the relationship between the cost of the pro- 
gram that is being advanced and the worth-while social, 
educational, or other individual returns that are being 
secured. Probably public education has never been sub- 
jected to as close a scrutiny at any previous time as it 
is today. Possibly there are more people engaged in try- 
ing to find flaws and defects in the public educational 
program than at any other period. The teacher, whether 
in physical education, fourth grade teaching, or in the 
high school classroom, is vitally concerned with this atti- 
tude of the public toward the inclusion or continuance 
of a subject or a phase of a subject in the regular school 
program. It is incumbent on every teacher to adopt the 
same attitude of careful analysis and scrutiny of his daily 
work and the results achieved as the critic of public edu- 
cation is doing or proposes to do in his field. It stands 
to reason that the inclusion of no phase of the educa- 
tional program should be dependent upon mere tradition 
or upon uncertain values. 

Today pressure is constantly being exerted upon the 
superintendent of schools to give the reasons for any and 
all programs of educational activity and to present the 
concrete evidence of the results secured. Therein lies an 
enormous responsibility for the school administrator. The 
ideals of a professional educational service to society 
must be protected; the obligation of constantly fitting 
the educational program to the rapidly shifting societal 
needs must be emphasized; there must be the continual 
re-creation of educational opportunities in the adjust- 
ment to the needs of individual pupils who come from 


homes of varying standards and with ever-changing de- 
mands, 


Te SUPERINTENDENT 


Teachers College, 


What the Superintendent Expects 


of the Health and Physical Education Teacher 


N. G. ENGELHARDT 


Professor of Education, 


By To accomplish these ends, the 


school administrator must carry on 
a program of the selection of a 
personnel trained in and devoted 
to the educational ideals which are 
being advanced. The administra- 
tion must serve as a protective agency for this personnel 
in its daily work of adjusting the program to the needs 
of the individuals of our society. Thus, the agencies 
operating in the field of administration, whether they be 
the state board of regents, the state supervisory and ad- 
ministrative officers, the local board of education, or the 
local administrative officers, act in a protective capacity 
both to society and to the workers carrying out its pro- 
gram. The hopes and aspirations of the social order 
must be safeguarded. The personnel selected on the 
basis of fitness to advance the program must also have 
the necessary protection. It will be recognized, however, 
that to balance these safeguards with which society sur- 
rounds its working personnel, there is expected especial 
fitness for service and-a high character of performance. 
To this no loyal worker can reasonably object. 

Appreciation of the challenging obligation to adjust 
educational offerings to constantly advancing social de- 
mands is one of the insistent demands made by the super- 
intendent of schools. The desire of the administrator to 
protect workers, once efficient but now no longer alert or 
even retrogressing, was frequently observed in the 
answers given. However, the teacher’s failure to ap- 
preciate the gradual union of health and physical educa- 
tion problems with those of the many surging forces of 
our economic and governmental life brought forth ex- 
pressions of regret. The improvement in attitudes em- 
phasizing the individual’s needs represents a high spot 
in the successes mentioned. All in all, the tendency of 
the superintendent has been to be fair—he expects the 
teacher to coordinate his growth with that of the society 
in which he lives. He seeks familiarity on the part of 
the teacher with the problems of school financial sup- 
port, with budgeting, and taxation. He considers essen- 
tial the articulation of health and physical education 
with all other parts of the educational program. In 
other words, the superintendent of schools desires the 
types of appreciation, of attitude, and of accomplishment 
which each teacher must want for himself. They imply 
zestful, ambitious, courageous participation in the ad- 
vance of our democratic social order. 


Columbia University 


~_ physical education teacher should possess “a 
broad cultural background.” He should have “a mod- 
ern point of view with respect to educational philosophy.” 
He should have “the proper adjustment with life but 
should coordinate the objectives of his field of work with 
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those of society itself.” The quotations are from the 
letters of the superintendents of schools. These are sig- 
nificant challenges not only to workers in this field but to 
workers in all fields. No teacher can work in a vacuum. 
Nevertheless, such must be the conditions under which 
certain teachers work who are not endeavoring to secure 
appreciations concerning the forces of society which are 
impinging on their lives and the lives of the children 
under their charge. 

The physical education teacher who has not read Mid- 
dletown' or the illuminating studies reported in Recent 
Social Trends in the United States? may have substituted 
equally important literature bearing upon the social and 
economic conditions under which children live. If, how- 
ever, he has not found time for the significant litera- 
ture of this area of human thinking, it is difficult to 
conceive how he can work intelligently in solving the 
problems of present-day boys and girls. There is no 
agency provided in a _ school system which will 
transmit to the teacher the appreciations and under- 
standings that he must have of the complex prob- 
lems of international life, of industrial and commercial 
changes, and of state and national attitudes toward man- 
kind except the books and magazines of the school and 
his own private library. Boards of education have a 
right to expect of teachers sympathetic understanding 
of the struggles of mankind with the problems of exis- 
tence and advancement. An appreciation of these prob- 
lems seems basic to any program of health and physical 
education which can possibly be advanced. 


SECOND group of criticisms which are entitled to 

serious consideration is related to the integration 
of physical and health education with the whole 
field of education. ‘Failure to cooperate with the 
rest of the school faculty in solving problems common 
to all,” “failure to recognize the fundamental im- 
portance of physical education in the whole scheme of 
life,” “the lack of appreciation of world-youth movements 
and their significances,” and “the inability to consider 
physical education in relation to nature itself” constitute 
this group of criticisms. 

Here are some more very interesting challenges. They 
might be applied to the work of the college professor, or 
the superintendent of schools, or any other educational 
worker just as much as to the teacher of health and 
physical education. Integrating one’s own work with the 
other parts of the educational program of the youth is 
certainly a problem requiring much thought and great 
effort. The assumption seems to be that the objectives 
and aims of physical education may be very vague in 
the mind of the teacher and that the teacher might also 
be quite unaware of the fact that the school itself was 
endeavoring to promote a program based upon definite 
objectives. It may be that the fault lies in the training 
of the teacher, or in the lack of cooperation on the part 
Robert S. and Helen Merrell Lynd, Middletown. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1929. 

“Wesley C. Mitchell, Chairman, President Hoover’s Research 


Committee on Recent Social Trends in the United States. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1933. 
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of other teachers and administrators. Many superin. 
tendents report, however, that this fault exists and thg 
the need prevails for the highest possible degree of cor. 
lation or articulation among the objectives sought in th 
various school branches. There is every reason why the 
teacher of physical education should take the initiatiy, 
in this matter and endeavor to secure appreciations whic 
will bring about better understandings of what results the 
health and physical education program is attempting ty 
secure in the lives of children. Apparently the programs 
of physical education are frequently conducted as though 

the gymnasium, or the athletic field, were in complet : 
isolation from nature itself or the environment in which 7 
the child is living and expects to live his entire life, 

The advanced programs of physical education whic 
may be observed in certain schools of Europe have many 
suggestions for those who have thought of physical edy. 
cation as existing only within the four walls of a gymna. 
sium. A recent report of the superintendent of schook 
of Berlin’ contains many illustrations and discussions oj 
the use being made by the city schools of the rivers, the 
mountains, and the forests as agencies for physical and 
health education. Only in limited degree in this country 
have our city school systems considered camping life and 
contacts with nature as a continuously significant part of F 
the educational program. Physical education might well 
emphasize what our adults are endeavoring to stress in 
their suburban planning, their parks and parkway devel. 
opments, and in their state programs of park and forest 
conservation. Physical and health education might well 
bring wholesome appreciation and understandings in this 
field which would tie up very closely with the subject 
matter of the social sciences or other classroom work. 

Considerable stimulus to our thinking in the field of 
physical education should come from the criticism that 
physical and health education is not definitely enough 
related to a life program or to life appreciations. It may 
not be clear just exactly what is meant by this broad 
challenge. Perhaps it is related to the types of criticisms 
which suggest that “too much time is given to the few f 
while the many are neglected,” or that “physical edu- 
cation is conducted on a mass basis and not enough 
attention is given to individual pupil needs,” or that § 
“time and stress are devoted to major sports or inter 
scholastic competition to the neglect of wholesome ap- 
preciations of sportsmanship or joyous zest in the activity 
itself.” 

The magazine advertisements emphasizing healthful 
and physical activities may have infused into their char- 
acters expressions of happiness and contentment in living 
which may be overdone. Probably physical education 
teachers will disagree with this. They know that their | 
work may be of such a character as to make enthusiasms, 
joyousness, cheerfulness, and wholesome striving perm 
nent realities and not temporary shams. Lasting humal 
happiness resulting from a teacher’s broad sympathetic 
treatment of subject and class is a real achievement it 
any program of teaching. The informality and free play 













































































































































































8Jens Nydahl, Das Berliner Schulwesen, Weigandt & Grieben, Ve 
lag, Berlin, 1928. 
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possible in physical education should contribute perhaps 
more significantly than any other subject of the curri- 
culum to better understandings among the nations and 
races of mankind. The school system that reports failure 
on the part of the teacher to appreciate the possibilities 
in such a program fails to provide one of the most im- 
portant advantages that a modern program can give 
to children. 


UPERINTENDENTS of schools are exceedingly anx- 

ious that full appreciation be had of the degree to 
which communities have loyally supported health and 
physical education by their investments in playgrounds, 
gymnasiums, and accessory spaces. 

Relatively a few years ago, gymnasiums, if they ex- 
isted at all in our schools, were located in dark base- 
ment rooms, locker rooms were limited in space, poorly 
lighted, inadequately ventilated, and poorly maintained, 
and administrative provisions for carrying on the pro- 
gram in many schools existed in very meager degree, if 
at all. At this same time play fields or athletic fields 
had not been provided, except perhaps through the initia- 
tive of private individuals or of small groups, and if they 
were part of the school facilities they were found fre- 
quently at inaccessible distances from the school build- 
ings. New York state furnishes one of the best examples 
to be found in the nation of the splendid and significant 
advance which has taken place in the provision of phys- 
ical and health educational facilities for schools. Today, 
it is not unusual to find school buildings located on sites 
that have made adequate athletic areas possible. An 
ample gymnasium may be found in many schools and in 
some others even two or three gymnasium spaces have 
been provided. These rooms are today so placed that 
they may be well lighted and ventilated and that sun- 
light may penetrate. These spaces make possible out- 
of-door contacts with complete protection from the 
severe elements. There has been increasing provision 
of better facilities for the administration of physical edu- 
cation. Locker rooms and shower baths are thought of 
today in terms of definite standards which are acceptable 
to the profession. The whole character of the modern 
school building makes possible an advancement of health 
education with a certainty not found possible under the 
insanitary, poorly ventilated, and poorly lighted condi- 
tions which have existed in the schools of the past. 

It would be interesting for teachers of health and 
physical education to ascertain what the total investment 
has been in their teaching facilities in the state of New 
York over the period of the past ten or fifteen years. 
Comparison of the total cost of these provisions for health 
and physical education might well be made with total 
costs of the facilities provided for any or all other de- 
partments in the school. The figures, without doubt, 
will show most sympathetic and generous support on the 
part of the public toward the advancement of programs 
for health and physical betterment. This support in 
itself implies confidence on the part of the public in the 
Programs which have already been advanced. This gen- 
erosity invites further advancement in the programs 
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that are offered and also in the results that are secured. 

There is a suggestion in the statements of the super- 
intendents of schools that a full appreciation is not had 
by the profession of the changed and constantly improv- 
ing conditions under which the physical educator works. 
It is indicated that it would be well if the physical edu- 
cator would definitely relate the work which is accom- 
plished in his field of activity to the costs of the facilities 
which have been provided. There seems to be the possi- 
bility that when such comparisons are made, there will 
be a renewed effort on the part of the teacher to define 
his objectives and to develop his program in more mean- 
ingful terms and in a more comprehensive scope. The 
director of physical education should consider it a part 
of his duty to develop and present a plan and program 
for his area of service. This program should have clear- 
cut and worth-while purposes. It should set forth a 
statement of definite policies and procedures to be fol- 
lowed in obtaining these purposes. The program should 
not be fixed today for any long period of years but 
should be in a constant state of cumulation and improve- 
ment, thus sloughing off the undesirable or unsuccessful 
elements. 

Investments in athletic fields and gymnasiums are no 
longer made by boards of education so that limited ath- 
letic teams may profit from any monetary gains, nor 
are the physical education facilities the private domain 
of a coach or director who is “merely engaged in making 
heroes out of athletes or developing popularity for him- 
self.” These physical education facilities, together with 
the great out-of-doors, constitute a laboratory in which 
human beings are encouraged to live happily, to play 
zestfully, and to develop personal and social character- 
istics upon which a complex society may build success- 
fully. Where results of this kind are secured, the ten- 
dency on the part of the taxpayer will be to provide 
facilities not in the limited terms found in many schools 
today, but in sufficient abundance to make possible even 
a further extension of the work in this important field. 

Frequent observation of the use of school playgrounds 
and athletic fields leads to the conclusion that those in 
charge of physical education have failed in large measure 
to utilize to the full the facilities which have been pro- 
vided by boards of education. Advance can only be 
secured in physical education where a 100 per cent pur- 
poseful utilization is being secured of the facilities which 
are now provided for schools. 


N THE following statement one superintendent has 

summarized the opinions of many: “Health and phys- 
ical education teachers hold strategic positions. From the 
very nature of their work, their contacts with boys and 
girls are the closest, the most personal, and the most 
intimate contacts which teachers have. Therefore, op- 
portunities are presented for molding and directing the 
characters of our boys and girls which do not exist for 
the general classroom teacher. We, therefore, want in 
this work men and women whose personality, whose 
character, whose influence, and whose outlook upon life 
are wholesome, positive, and unquestionable.’ The other 
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comments that fall in the same category are that “phys- 
ical education teachers use unnecessarily crude and care- 
less language expressions.”” They “lack diplomacy” in 
handling cases. They have a “feeling of superiority.” 
They have only a “superficial interest in pupils.”” They 
“fail to plan and organize their work.” They “waste 
time unnecessarily,” and they “lack initiative in devel- 
oping proper programs.” 

These, of course, are characteristics to be found among 
some members of any group no matter whether they hap- 
pen to be bankers, church leaders, captains of industry, 
or governmental officials. Yet, if the criticisms really 
apply, they indicate that the taxpayers’ money is being 
spent very unwisely for that kind of human service. It 
stands to reason that the profession, in the coming com- 
petitive struggle for positions, will rapidly purge itself of 
that worker who is not qualified in the very fundamentals 
of language usage, good manners, and professional zeal. 

On the positive side, the superintendent of schools says 
that he desires workers of good habits whose conduct 
may be followed safely by children. Such a worker 
must have a pleasing, forceful personality. He must be 
a good sport. He must in dress and general appearance 
set a pleasing example. The powerful influence which 
teachers in this field of teaching may exert on the lives 
of children is, of course, fully recognized. It seems, 
therefore, that unusual personal qualities must be sought. 
The worker must have sound judgment, worthy personal 
ambitions, and must regard himself not as a highly spe- 
cialized worker but as a person engaged in the great work 
of teaching. He must constantly show interest and en- 
thusiasm for his work. 


HE superintendent of schools is also highly interested 

in redeveloping the program of activities associated 
with the physical education program so that better re- 
sults may be secured at less cost. It would seem from 
the amount of adult participation in such major sports 
as baseball, basketball, football, track, and the like, that 
there is not sufficient carry-over from the so-called major 
sports. Certainly there are many other types of activities 
which the ingenuity and skill of the physical director 
may develop and into which persons may be drawn be- 
cause of longer periods of human interest. Some of them, 
of course, are tennis, golf, volleyball, and the like. It 
seems that progress in the development of such activities 
has been very slow indeed. It takes time, administrative 
skill, and a great deal of energy to plan a program in 
which the interests of hundreds, and even thousands, are 
enlisted. There is a fundamental basis in these interests 
which certainly ought to be capitalized. The cricket 
games held every Sunday in Van Cortlandt Park and 
offering play opportunities to many participants is a good 
example of an interest capitalized for adult leisure. The 
individual’s interests in the years to come will not be 
merely in watching the contests of a few but will be in 
self-participation in activities which will make meaning- 
ful some of the promised leisure time. 

The superintendents of schools themselves feel that 
they and their school principals have failed to supervise 
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physical education properly, namely, to devote that time 
required for the complete consideration of the program 
and for the interlocking of the physical program with the 
remainder of the work of the school. They have tended 
to look upon physical education purely as recreation 
rather than as a subject of the curriculum out of which 
might be built desirable purposes and ideals. They haye 
charged themselves with being over-critical of physical 
education without having analyzed the programs an( 
needs sufficiently. They have been prone to yield to the 
pressure of the public for interschool athletics and ty 
traditional methods of grouping children regardless of 
physical activities, interests, or individual skills. The 
criticism also is made by certain superintendents that the 
health and physical education department has carried on 
without making sufficient and frequent contacts with the 
homes. There seems to be a desire on the part of the 
chief executive to invite the teacher to consider thes 


problems and to point the way toward securing improve. 
ment. 






















P TO this point this article may seem to be highly 

critical of the teacher. It perhaps should not have 
been so because the superintendents of schools have te. 
ported many more successes than they have failures or 
criticisms of the program under discussion. In fact, their 
list of successes presents two and one-half times the 
length of their list of criticisms. 

In the main, there is evidence that the school admin- 
istrator has reason to be highly pleased with the signif- 
cant progress that has been made in these fields within 
the past ten to fifteen years. The teacher has, in the 
main, been more enlightened, more purposeful, and more 
productive of good results. The highly specialized lan- 
guage of physical and health education used in these 
replies could not have been used as meaningfully by 
superintendents of schools thirty or forty years ago. They 
mention the silent influence of the presence of physicians f 
and hygienists upon the daily habits of children. They 
are delighted with the programs that have gone forward 
for the remedying of physical defects. They report en- 
thusiastically on the improved ways in which children 
play. They like the change from the monotony of exet- 
cise to the programs conducive to health and happiness. 
They discuss the physical and mental deviates and the 
kinds of programs that have been made possible for these 
unfortunates. They have emphasized over and over again 
the attention that has been paid to the desirable pur- 
poses and objectives which seem intangible but, never- 
theless, appear in the social attitudes and the coopera- 
tion of human beings. Some commend the physical and 
health education program in these terms: ‘The director 
has a program of activities. where all can play and be 
active.” ‘The follow-up work done by the school nurse 
is carefully and intelligently done.” ‘The follow-up work 
for the remedy of defects includes personal conferences 
with pupil, notices to parents, home calls, and many 
after-calls until results are secured.” “The campaigns 
developed for the elimination of disease have been of 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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The Influence of Physical Education 


Upon Other Forms of Cultural and Avocational Recreation 


By 


A. S. HOTCHKISS 


Superintendent of Physical Education and Athletics, Tennessee Coal, Iron, and 
Railroad Co., Birmingham, Alabama 


APPROACH the subject, “The Influence 

of Physical Education Upon Other Forms 

of Cultural and Avocational Recreation,” 
with utmost humility, for I know only too 
well that I have no access to superwisdom.* 

“Culture” has been defined as a fondness 
for the fine, as this springs from interest in 
the superior things of life. Culture aspires 
to arouse and nourish taste. And so, “Cul- 
tural Recreation” concerns itself with arous- 
ing and nourishing an interest in the superior, 
in all the finer things of recreational life. 

Our subject then, resolves itself into a consideration of 
the influence of physical education in creating and en- 
couraging an interest in the cultural recreational life. 

What are these fine and superior things? 

If you have a flair for speculation, you might try to 
write down a list of a few of these as they swiftly pass 
across your mind. You will be amazed at the length of 
the list. The cultural life of a people, as typified in their 
contacts, institutions, education, literature, science, art, 
law, ethics, and idealism, almost overwhelms your con- 
sciousness. Then your reason returns. You decide to be 
brave enough to touch—however lightly—a few influ- 
ences in this vast host of ideas. 

Let us consider for the moment one of these forms of 
recreational life which attracts our early attention. 


The Dance 


The dance is one of the truly great arts and also one of 
the most ancient 
forms of human 
expression; some 
have even 
thought that it 
antedates human 
speech, The mat- 
ing dances of 
birds and ani- 
mals, and tribal 
dances also, are 
all an expression 


*A paper present- 
ed before the Recrea- 
tion Section of the 
American Physical 
Education Associa- 
tion Convention, A- 
pril, 1933, at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 





The teams played their basketball games, and then all ate luncheon together, providing their 
own entertainment of team stunts, yells, and 





of emotions and ideas of deep natural signi- 
ficance. 

It would seem that almost every aspect of 
human interest has possibilities of expression 
in the dance. The dances of our own Indians 
are familiar to many of us. They are a form 
of man’s pleading with the “Great Spirit” to 
bring rain, to bless the crops, to hasten the 
harvest, to bring victory, and to cure disease. 

A large number of our circle games, May- 
pole games, and other common games, origi- 
nated as dances. The coming of the seasons 
as well as religious, athletic, and marriage ceremonials 
have been constant dance themes. The ballet dance told 
the old story of some event, and our carols were orig- 
inally round dances, where people danced and sang their 
Christmas or Maytime songs. 

Dances and plays were once the same thing, and the 
dance set forth the plot of the play. Joy, beauty, fear, 
hate, tragedy, death, in rhythm of movement, beauty of 
pattern, in spirit of play and grace, or in agony, por- 
trayed the visual tale. 

The creative interpretative dance is linked with joy, 
with cultural pleasures of the mind, and there is no com- 
petition, no disappointment. The great stories of liter- 
ature, the plastic and pictorial arts, begin to take on a 
new cultural and interpretative significance, and a 
friendly, social spirit is fostered in the group. 

When physical education begins to use the dance as 
creative individual and group expression, the dance be- 
comes truly cul- 
tural. Here, as 
physical educa- 
tors, we have a 
great opportun- 
ity. 

There are other 
forms of dancing, 
the group dance 
and the so-called 
modern dance. 
There is too 
much wholesome 
fun and _ social 
spirit to leave 
the group dance 
out of our pro- 


songs, with good fellowship paramount. 
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Spring festival, “In a Japanese Garden”—Dance of the Spirits of Wisteria. 


gram and th2 modern dance is a desirable social skill. 

If physical education is a part of the educational pro- 
cess, and education is expected to prepare us to take our 
place in the world about us, it would seem to follow 
naturally, that physical educators should present this 
modern type of dancing in as wholesome a manner as 
possible. 

One of the influences which our physical education 
program should definitely set out to encourage, is fostered 


through the opportunity for young people to show fine 
social and moral behavior. 

Does your program offer that opportunity in relation 
to the modern dance? For instance, does your athletic 
association concern itself only with dues, provision for 
uniforms, and contests? Has it ever given a simple, inter- 
esting social party, with the definite cultural objective 
of fine social and moral behavior, making clean fun and 
rhythm dominate? Are the boys and girls in your school 


The dance is one of the truly great arts and is one of the most ancient forms of human expression. or schools entirely at the 
mercy of commercialized so- 
cial contacts? Do you not 
think we should accept our 
part of this responsibility 
and deliberately try to ex 
tend our influence? 


For the social dance we J 
can offer lessons to both boys 
and girls and provide the 
opportunity to practice the 
different recognized _ steps, 
the proper and correct posi- 
tions of partners, the social 
graces of invitation, accep- 
tance, and what to do when 
the music ceases; also the 
experience of enjoyable com- 
radeship, and the almost for- 
gotten social value of good 
conversation—all in a whole- 
some atmosphere. 
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Spring festival in the Forest of Arden—Group of fairies and brownies. 


In this manner, through our teaching, by acquiring suf- 
ficient skill, and by offering social satisfaction, the group 
develops right attitudes and habits, thus setting and 
maintaining a higher standard of social conduct. In 
time, a sense of pride will develop, new interest will be 
shown in decorations and novelties, many different people 
will serve on all kinds of committees, and the first thing 
we know we have been an influence 
toward worth-while, enjoyable dances 
—a real cultural advance. 

There are other social outlets with 
all kinds of parties, the social mixer 
being much in favor. Is there any 
reason why your gym classes or your 
athletic association cannot plan and 
carry out such a program? Have you 
tried it? 

Let us remember that our real 
aim is not only wholesome social 
play but sociability in its widest 
sense. 

Great numbers of people are forced 
to work, to go to school, and to play 
under abnormal conditions. Our cul- 
tural program knows the need of 
safeguarding many phases of social 
life from commercial exploitation, 
and to counteract the poisons of 
loneliness, overcrowding, fatigue, bar- 
ren or misused leisure, and promis- 
cuous sociability. 


It would seem that our program must influence and 
make adequate provision for safer social pleasures, and 
guide these thoroughly normal needs toward the finer 
appreciations of cultural life. 

While these fragmentary ideas have been attracting 
our attention, other kindred influences sweep into the 
foreground of our thoughts. 


The “Old Woman in the Shoe” and her children step out of the story books into childhood 


reality. 
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Music 
Music awakens the imagination by tonal images, in- 
stead of by visual lines or by color. These images speak 
a language which has always had great appeal and un- 


derstanding to the human 
race. The creative efforts 
of children with the arts of 
pantomime, the drama, and 
dance are unified in music. 


In an early day the occu- 
pational song developed the 
natural tendency to mark 
the measure or rhythm of 
the work at hand. Simple 
folk songs and dances 
grew up expressing this 
rhythmic tendency in all 
life. The hearing of typi- 
cal folk music of a country, 
the study of the native in- 
struments and _ costumes, 
the understanding of the 
vigorous foot-stamping of 


Russia’s “Kamarinskaia,”’ or the smooth, swaying, gon- 
dola rhythm of the “Barcarolle” from “Tales of Hoff- 
They widen our horizon, 
and increase our appreciation of the finer things of life. 


? 


man, 


Good fellowship and interesting new friends arise naturally out of 
interesting and wholesome leisure-time games. 


are real cultural gains. 
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Have we, as physical education teachers, made the 
most of our opportunities in explaining to our groups the 
Have we selected it carefully, or 
have we confined ourselves to the selections we can 





A school kazoo band. 


A bird’s-eye view of the spring festival. 


The teams play two-court girls’ rules, with twenty-minute games 
of four five-minute quarters. 


music we have used? 


noon in yellow?”, “Is twilight clad in lavender?”, “Is 
night black with silver stars?” 

Note how, by changes in pitch and tempo, the different 
groups enter—at dawn; then at noon, with the striking 
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play or our pianist can 
play? Are you really famil- 
iar with the vast library of 
music available through re- 
corded music? 


Sometime soon have your 
group listen to the ballet, 
“Dance of the Hours,” 
from the Opera “La Gia- 
conda.” Then ask the 
group what pictures they 
saw. Into this experience 
weave the story of the 
struggle between light and 
darkness, and the interpre- 
tation of the twenty-four 
dances, representing the 
hours of the day. You ask, 
“Ts dawn in pink?”, “Is 
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of the bells; and at the end, night, with the struggle of 
all, in the tremendous finale. 

Music and the dance take on new meanings and new 
appreciations and it is our pleasure, and our responsi- 
bility, to make the most of these opportunities to develop 
cultural forms through our physical education program. 


The Festival 


It is possible to combine the arts of the dance, the 
drama, and music, in a physical education festival that 
is a distinct cultural influence in the community. Have 
you made the most of this opportunity? There are many 
ideas that could be developed in this connection, but we 
must give our attention to other forms of the influence 
of physical education upon cultural recreation. 


Community Life 


Have you ever made yourself a student of life in the 
community where you live and work? Have you made 
a mental or paper survey of the dominant physical edu- 
cation needs in your community? 

Have you been building attitudes and habits of hon- 
esty, courtesy, friendliness, fair play, unselfishness, self- 
respect—in other words, are you really developing in the 
hearts of your boys and your girls a real fondness for 
the fine, as this springs from interest in the abiding 
things of life? 

If you are a student of life, if you have surveyed your 
field, and if you are building right attitudes and habits, 
your influence as a leader in your community will be very 
great indeed. Your people will listen to you, they will 
respect you, and you, in turn, can arouse interest, suggest 
plans, create ideals—truly it can be said that you are 
contributing your share to the cultural recreation of your 
community. 


Leisure 


There is a growing appreciation of the fact that the 
wise use of leisure is an important, possibly the most 
important, influence on the future course of our civiliza- 
tion. 

Physical education has a great opportunity and a high 
responsibility for the wise development of interest, and 
the devout fostering of wholesome tastes, in the use of 
leisure time. 

With the thirty-hour week becoming a reality, it has 
been estimated that fifty million adults will have about 
twenty solid weeks each year, free from all duties. They 
will finish their short workday with abundant energy, 
and will seek some sort of satisfying outlet of pleasure 
and recreation. 

Perhaps the best form of leisure will be concerned with 
activities that exercise both the mind and the body at 
the same time, It may be a vigorous game demanding 
skill, brain, and brawn. It may be a walk heightened by 
an appreciative interest in the scenery, a sudden storm, 
wild animal life, or unusual vegetation. 

Many of us are poverty stricken in wise choice of 
leisure. You may remember the story of the old farmer 
—Tm going to town,” said he, “and like enough I'll 
get drunk, and Lord how I dread it!” 
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The lack of ability to have wholesome leisure-time 
interests robs humanity of a world of innocent pleasures, 
which if once possessed and tasted would enrich our 
existence. 

Our increased leisure today takes mainly a receptive, 
instead of an expressive form. Too many of us sit on the 
bleachers and watch a game played for us, but not by us. 
Are we getting so soft that we prefer being vicarious 
heroes? 

The habits acquired through our current passive and 
receptive bleacher type of leisure have a debilitating 
effect upon us as citizens. This is bound to affect our 
mental and physical health adversely. Here, certainly, 
physical education must be alert, and must plan a real 
program, attuned to modern needs, that will give mind 
and body a balanced ration of interest and activity. 


Character 


It seems to be rather generally agreed that character 
grows only out of conduct, and conduct, in turn, is but 
response to situations in which we must act. Our conduct 
habits grow and character is formed not just by listening 
to truth, nor by exhortation, but by free action in the 
normal situations of daily living. 

The content of the cultural physical education pro- 
gram will make abundant provision for the application 
of the best techniques in the development and the fixa- 
tion of the fundamentally worth-while character traits. 
Here we are dealing with soul stuff, and we must not fail 
in our high calling. 


Manners and Courtesy 

It is difficult to imagine a time when manners and 
courtesy are more desperately needed than during the 
present troublesome turmoil. 

Manners and courtesy are mankind’s shock absorbers. 
Manners and courtesy, fused, soften and make delightful 
the many jostlings of a crowded and hurrying humanity. 
If we are going to attempt to develop this phase of 
culture it is important that we ourselves are worthy 
examples. It is fundamental that we observe those nice- 
ties of address, of recognition, and a consideration of 
others, that raise the standards in all our relations to 
each other. 

Once acquired by ourselves, there is no limit to the ap- 
plication of courtesy and manners in our physical edu- 
cation program. From the youngest age, when Johnny 
is carefully taught the common sense of walking on his 
own shoes instead of on others, of awaiting his turn, 
clear through to the older age, when the social hour offers 
sO many opportunities, we should use our influence to 
cultivate democratic, simple, and wholesome attitudes 
and habits, that pertain to these finer things of life. 


il 
Avocational Recreation 
The second part of this subject deals with “The In- 
fluence of Physical Education Upon Avocational Recre- 
ation.” 
Our old friend, “Somebody’s Dictionary,” defines 
(Continued on Page 56) 


By 
FLOYD A. ROWE 


General Chairman, Cleveland 
Convention Committee 


Convention Section Chairmen: Please Read 


RESIDENT Coleman’s selection of a theme for the 
L 39th Annual A.P.E.A. Convention is a most timely 

one. Representing in a functional way your con- 
vention city, and yet not having influenced the selection 
of the convention theme, which, as you have guessed, is 
“Physical Education Faces the Future,” the way seems 
entirely clear for me to comment rather freely upon it. 

The more one thinks of it, the greater its possibilities 
become. Just what must one do when one faces the 
future? How many of us really face the future? At what 
age does one begin to face the future? These questions 
are meant seriously. 

There are several major things to consider in facing the 
future. One thinks first of the economics of the situ- 
ation; that is, if one has reached a certain maturity and 
has ceased living from day to day only. Another con- 
sideration most certainly is sociological in its broad sense. 
Another is psychological; another philosophical; another 
physiological. 

To tabulate then the major implications involved in 
looking into the future, one finds them as follows: 


Economic Philosophical 
Sociological Physiological and 
Psychological Anatomical 


All of these are of course recognized as being very 
much interdependent. A brief discussion of the general 
topic, broken up into the sections mentioned, may tend 
somewhat to interpret the intent of the 39th Conven- 
tion to those who take the time and trouble to read this 
presentation. 

To begin with, this presentation does not purport to 
set forth the opinions of a group. It frankly is the view- 
point of an individual, and that individual is one whose 
interest in the approaching convention is selfish in the 
extreme. You see, we here in Cleveland are honestly anx- 
ious to make this convention so outstanding as to have it 
go down in the history of all A.P.E.A. conventions as the 
one “Greatest and Best.” To do this, the efforts of all 
section chairmen must be directed towards a goal com- 
mon with that of the Program Committee, which is an 
active effort to interpret for the profession just what it 
is to “Face the Future” so far as physical education is 
concerned. 

With this introduction, an attempt will be made to 
unfold the plot as outlined in the five acts enumerated 
above. The stage setting is constant; namely, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Cleveland, Ohio, April 18 to 21, 1934. The actors 
are as yet only partially selected. Therefore, no attempt 


Physical Education Faces the Future 






is being made to introduce them. Such names as are useq 

° % f 
are so used for purposes of illustration, not as an intro. 
duction to the audience. 

















The First Act—Economics 


Prologue——Most of us have been taking a postgrady. 
ate course in this subject the last few years. From oy 
present position, what is the outlook for the future? 
Certainly any forward-looking program of physical edy. 
cation which does not consider the economic situation of 
the future is not looking very far ahead. 

There are those in the economic field—and Stuart 
Chase is one of them, as I interpret his writings—who 
believe that we as a nation are in for some very bad sail. 
ing upon the seas of finance. This reasoning, as I see it, 
is based on two things which may or may not be facts, 

First Scene.—First, the good ships Rugged Individ- 
ualism and Capitalistic Monopoly which in the past have 
carried our national economic life reasonably well are 
now upon the rocks of Despoiled Natural Resources and 
are doomed more or less slowly to sink in the deep waters 
of an unsound financial policy. 

The second is correlative to the first, and is that society 
as at present organized did fairly well in the past when 
we as a nation had geographic frontiers but now must 
yield to substantial change. This point of view will be 
dealt with in the second act entitled “Sociology.” 

Second Scene——Now, another group of individuals 
writing and speaking on economic subjects differing in 
viewpoint from the group of whom Chase is a type, might 
be represented by Virgil Jordan. Mr. Jordan rather leans 
to the idea that the good ships Rugged Individualism and 
Capitalistic Monopoly have not been stranded on the 
rocks of Despoiled Natural Resources. This group be- 
lieves that the ships above mentioned did scrape on the 
reef of Wild Financial Speculation; that their natural 
progress was slowed up for a time, but really never actu- 
ally stopped. The further thought of this group of 
economists is that the two good ships are again in the 
deep waters of National Economic Security and safely 
within the dangerous reef of Wild Financial Speculation. 
We as a nation need fear no more; the two ships will 
carry posterity as well as the present generation safely 
from now on. 

Somewhere between these two extremes of thought, 
the actual truth will probably be found. Wherever it is 
and whatever it is, should be the concern of every teacher 
trying to project a program of education or of life into 
the future. 























































































































































































Act Two—Sociological 
The second act dealing with the sociological implica- 
tions of the future is now presented. Again as with Act 
I there are two scenes. One finds some divergence of 
opinion, possibly not as marked as in some of the other 
acts, but still sufficiently defined as to be entirely worthy 
of considerable consideration. 
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First Scene —Dr. William F. Ogburn of Chicago points 
out that there is sure to be a marked decentralization 
of industry. This must take place largely because the 
working day of the earner will be reduced to about four 
hours, leaving so much more time for avocational pursuits 
than one can profitably spend in large centers of industry. 
There will also be an increased facility of travel. Time- 
travel distances will be reduced materially, again making 
for decentralization of industry and family life. 

Our population will be found in smaller towns with 
larger amounts of space for each family surrounding or 
adjacent to the home. This decentralization of family 
and industry will cause a new distribution of population 
density along the lines of natural power. The Tennessee 
River Valley project in many ways marks the beginning 
of this movement. 

What will such a population shift mean to all educa- 
tion, to physical education in particular? Certainly some 
changes will result. With the shorter working day and 
the larger space, families will have leisure time to spend 
recreating on play fields or working in gardens, orchards, 
and at other pursuits which will help to lessen the costs 
of living. 

Will such a shift mean a change for better or for worse 
in family life as such? 

Second Scene-—Thomas Nixon Carver, Harvard Uni- 
versity, thinks that there will be but little change from 
the status quo. Things are going to go along in the future 
much as in the past with family life, etc. Of course, Dr. 
Carver is correct in this thought unless one wishes to con- 
sider the future in the light of a generation or two. 

The question then resolves itself into the length of the 
look one wishes to take, sociologically speaking. Some 
scientists express the thought that race identity, as such, 
is gradually breaking down. Some very eminent anthrop- 
ologically minded sociologists believe that in a compar- 
atively short time the world will be peopled by a uniformly 
yellow race in which all the present race divisions such as 
Caucasian, Negro, etc. will be submerged. 

So much, then, for a hurried glimpse into the perplex- 
ing problems presented by sociology. Certainly physical 
education should consider them. 

Next, let us take a look at the Psychological Drama 
unfolding in Act III of our problem. 


Act Three—Psychological 


Prologue —Possibly some definition here is best. The 
entire field of nervous adjustment or accommodation to 
physical surroundings is being considered under this 
heading. The divisions between psychiatry and psy- 
chology are for the moment not being considered. 

There are in the field of psychological thought and 
theory two divisions which, it seems to me, merit the 
careful attention of teachers of physical education when 
considering the program from the standpoint of its future 
aspects. 

These two fields of thought are presented to you, as 
with the other divisions, quite incompletely; this you 
should recognize at the outset. However, if you will take 
the trouble to go into this matter with persons well 
trained in the field of psychology, you will find it is almost 
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certain that they will agree that there is a division of 
thought as indicated. 

Scene I.—First of all, there is that considerable group 
in the field of psychology who believe individuals are born 
with certain aptitudes, certain emotional trends, certain 
intelligence quotients, certain physical ability trends, etc. 
This group may be designated as a group who base their 
psychology upon an abstract study of adult mind and 
behavior. Possibly the late Titchener of Cornell, Thorn- 
dike of Columbia, and others might be said to represent 
the leaders in this branch of thought. Those psycholo- 
gists tending to this branch of thought believe that human 
nature cannot be changed very much; all that education 
can do to it is to improve human beings along certain 
definite and fixed lines—these definite and fixed lines 
having been determined prior to birth. 

Scene II—The other field of thought concerning this 
whole matter might be designated as “Genetic” and may 
be said to have its origin with Watson. Briefly, the 
thought of this division is based upon experimental evi- 
dence. This evidence has been secured from individuals 
of all ages. Leaders of thought in this field believe that 
in a large measure what an individual becomes depends 
upon what happens to him during the more receptive 
years of his life. The group believes that by proper en- 
vironment and education within certain limits, almost 
anything can be done with the average individual. 

Summarizing then, from a teaching standpoint, do you 
not see what a tremendous difference it makes which of 
the two viewpoints an individual takes? In one instance, 
there is the definite feeling that human nature cannot be 
changed a great deal, and there is the further implication 
that an effort to markedly change it is, shall we say, fly- 
ing directly in the face of Providence. The other group, 
as indicated, believes that human nature is what we make 
it. With this viewpoint, then, a teacher would certainly 
have the right to attempt to make such changes in human 
nature as seem eminently desirable. 

From the standpoint of the teacher of physical educa- 
tion, it would seem that a decision as to which of the two 
fields of thought one was going to follow would be abso- 
lutely essential if one were projecting the program into 
the future, as the theme of the convention proposes to do. 


Act Four—Philosophical 


Prologue.—In this field we all shift our ground from 
time to time, depending upon circumstances. For instance, 
if we can no longer afford to drive a car we change our 
philosophy to suit the occasion. We think it is healthier 
for us to walk more. One can read the morning paper on 
the street car, thus saving time. There is less chance of 
accident on the street car than driving an automobile. 
And so it goes with our philosophy. 

Certainly any philosophy we might have regarding 
school problems should not be the type illustrated above. 
It should be based on some stronger grounds than per- 
sonal finance and convenience. 

There are several philosophies regarding our present 
financial dilemma being presented by school executives. 
Two of them are herewith mentioned for purposes of 
illustration. 
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Scene I—One group holds, for instance, that the way 
to meet the present situation is to do away with certain 
all-special services, retaining only the fundamental three 
R’s. Their line of reasoning is that such a procedure will 
jar the delinquent taxpayer into a visit to the County 
Treasurer’s Office; this on the theory that the elimination 
of the special services is all that is necessary to bring 
such action about. The one question which should be 
asked is—‘‘What will be the result so far as the education 
of the children is concerned in communities where this 
fails to work?” 


Scene II—The other school of philosophy holds that 
all special services must be retained, even at a sharp de- 
crease in the teacher’s pay check. The theory here is 
that if services are eliminated, it may take years to get 
them again included in the program. 

The question to be asked regarding this philosophy is 
plain—‘‘What becomes of the teacher in this situation?” 

You will all recognize the unfairness of both of the 
above illustrations. Lack of space prevents a complete 
presentation of any philosophy. However, the two views 
presented are fundamentally correct and are sufficiently 
accurate as to serve as proper illustrations of the point 
in question. This particular point is ‘““What is your phil- 
osophy regarding physical education?” Have you one 
which is adequate to the needs of the present situation? 
Has the entire group any unity in this regard? 

It would seem, after a not too extended period of 
abstract thought regarding the questions above raised, 
that there was room for some discussion regarding the 
best fundamental philosophy to be adopted by physical 
educators as a group. Just what it should be seems to be 
the duty of the Program Committee to decide, and to 
furnish on the general program. 


Act V—Physiological and Anatomical 

Now, the fifth act of this drama has to do with certain 
physiological and anatomical implications of the future. 
Anthropologists, who are physiological Patrick Henrys 
(judging the future by the past) of the present day have 
a variety of opinions regarding the future of Homo Sap- 
iens. You remember the classic representation of the 
future Homo Sapiens, a paraphrase of which is herewith 
presented to refresh your memory. 


A bulging brow and glistening cranial vault devoid of all but 
a few wisps of fine hair, making room for the massive brain, 
increased in size and ability over that of the present time. Pallid 
eyes peering through magnifying glasses of great power, made 
necessary by the ever-increasing strain of gazing at minute parti- 
cles and materials. Thin, pale lips and sunken cheeks, backed up 
by imperfectly formed teeth, for which there is no natural work of 
mastication. Food being taken largely through a straw or in the 
form of highly concentrated predigested capsules. A trunk only 
large enough to house the vital organs whose principal duty is to 
furnish an adequate blood supply to the ever-increasing brain. 
A trunk grotesquely out of proportion to the massive caput. A 
trunk which no longer need house the present some thirty feet 
of intestine (both great and small) because of the highly con- 
centrated foods entirely devoid of everything but energy quickly 
transformable into mental effort. 

Arms and hands tending to become mere sinuous tentacles whose 
sole necessary duty is to focus the high powered microscope, to 
close the switch by means of which some machine is actuated to 
perform all the heavy work, to wield the sharpened pencil dealing 
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with decimals to the tenth place, or to swab the bulging broy 
bedewed with microscopic beads of perspiration caused by the 
mighty concentration of the massive intellect. 

Lower limbs reduced almost to the vanishing point since all 
motion to be effective has to be done so immeasurably speeded uw 
as to require mechanical means of transportation even around 
the home, laboratory, and office. 

Such recognized scientists as Boaz of Columbia Uni. 
versity and Todd and Krogman of Western Reserve Ujj. 
versity will tell you that there is a marked tendency to 
physiological and anatomical change. There may ly 
differences of opinion as to why these physiological 
changes take place. Some believe physiological and ana. 
tomical change comes about only because of a change in 
function, while others oppose this theory. Regardless of 
these differences in theory, all agree on certain facts: 
namely, that height and weight seem to be on the increase, 
Further, we as a group are gradually losing some of ow 
dentition. Witness the instability of the third permanent 
molar in time appearance and in crown pattern. Homo 
Sapiens of the future may be as referred to above, and 
in addition edentated. 

Accompanying the change in dentition is a change in 
contour, etc., of the face from prognathous to orthogna- 
thous. There also seems to be a reasonable basis for the 
thought that baldness is on the increase. 

The masculine section of the group will also wish to 
give consideration to the thought that lack of necessity 
for walking and other exercises of this type is making a 
change in the interesting contour of the gastrocnemius 
muscles, at least in the opposite sex. 

We as a professional group should know of these vari- 
ous implications. We should further make the effort to 
recognize their significance in our work. Possibly the 
most we can do is procure and leave a positive record of 
certain anthropometric measures with sufficient clearness 
and accuracy so that a thousand or two thousand years 
hence other scientists (the future Homo Sapiens) will 
have data upon which to focus their massive intellects 
and from which to draw far-reaching conclusions more 
accurate than those we are able to draw, because their 
basis will be in the records we intelligently leave rather 
than in a study of our bones alone. 

In conclusion, then, regarding all of the questions 
raised, it certainly seems that the Program Committee 
has what might be called a real problem before it to 
procure speakers for the general program and for the 
panel section who will honestly and fairly represent to 
the convention the best thought in regard to the future 
trends of these five all-important things to the forward- 
looking teacher. Your Program Committee fully appre- 
ciates this responsibility and in undertaking to develop 
the program for you will spare no effort in attempting to 
fulfill its obligations. 

Section chairmen are asked to be particularly sympa- 
thetic in the arrangement of their programs with the 
general convention theme ‘Physical Education Faces the 
Future.” Unless section chairmen do consider this main 
theme carefully in the forming of their section programs, 
the convention as a whole will not be as closely coordi- 
nated and as valuable to those attending as it otherwise 
might be. 
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The Periodic Health Examination 


Its Social Development, Purpose, and Plan 
By’ 
EARL L. KLEINSCHMIDT, M.D. 


School Physician, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, Public Schools 


NE OF the products 

of civilization has 

been the vast im- 
provement in the health of the 
people. This has resulted in 
a large measure from the 
growth in knowledge and understanding of disease and 
the education of society in its prevention. Medical sci- 
ence has today made healthy living and a healthy en- 
vironment a reality. 

This growth of the preventive aspect of medical science 
has closely paralleled that of health organizations. The 
latter have endeavored to educate society in this new 
realization that most diseases are preventable. Strikingly 
enough this teaching by health organizations has resulted 
in a request by society that it be given more tangible 
knowledge of health information in a way that is both 
understandable and practical. Society is already envisag- 
ing the day when disease will be completely mastered, 
and well that it should. This need not be thought of as 
being entirely idealistic for already there are large tab- 
ulated areas free or nearly free from certain diseases. As 
a result of an anti-diphthetia campaign in the Bellevue- 
Yorkville district in New York City extending from 1928 
to’ 1933, the number of deaths from diphtheria has been 
reduced from 28 in 1928 to none at all in 1933. The case 
rate likewise has dropped from 252 per 100,000 popula- 
tion in 1928 to 46 per 100,000 in 1933. Health educa- 
tion is largely responsible for this remarkable change. 
This and many other examples might be cited as exem- 
plifying newer trends in the matter of public health. 

Before considering this newer attitude of society, let us 
digress briefly and consider the traditional concept of 
disease in order to better understand the basis for this 
newer movement. 


panne has been quite generally accepted as if it 
were predestined and unavoidable. People have sub- 
mitted to it without thought of prevention, and for evi- 
dence that this is so we have only to turn to the all too 
popular notion among certain parents that the contagious 
diseases are inevitable. 

In the past a person has usually consulted a physician 
because of symptoms of which he is aware and concern- 
ing the importance of which he seeks opinion and relief 
through treatment. Fear of disease may have led him to 
a physician, although suffering from nothing more tangi- 
ble than apprehension of disability. The criterion of the 
public as regards the subject of disease has heretofore 
been accepted as dis-ease; viz., “parting from ease.” 
Synonymous with this state of being in most people’s 
minds has been the entity, pain. This was inevitable, an 





unavoidable part of life. Soci- 
ety has remained in this state 
of mind despite the fact that 
pain is usually present only 
in an advanced state of dis- 
ease. Pain, then, has been the 
one criterion which has led people to think of disease and 
possibly of their physician or dentist. If the diSease 
existed in the teeth, pain was necessary before seeing the 
dentist. Many people wait and wait, even then hoping 
that the trouble is not serious. 

People today, however, more and more have come to 
set a premium on vigorous and abundant health. They 
are coming to physicians and dentists in increasing num- 
bers to learn more of health. They seek an estimate of 
their personal health and desire guidance in the means 
of maintaining or improving it. Though apparently well, 
they are sufficiently health conscious to know that most 
diseases are progressive and can best be dealt with at an 
early stage. They demand certain knowledge, sera, or 
vaccines for the protection of themselves against diseases 
which man now understands. 

This growing demand for health knowledge and guid- 
ance has made it necessary that the physician be not 
only a healer of the sick but, what is more important, a 
guide and teacher to the apparently well. This has made 
it necessary that he utilize his knowledge of what is 
health and what is disease with emphasis on the former 
condition. The means by which he has chosen to do this 
has been termed the periodic health examination. The 
term “periodic” has been adopted because it is realized 
by physicians that there is an element of growth and 
change to be accounted for. The human body is con- 
stantly in a process of change, old cells being destroyed 
and new cells taking their place. For the sake of ascer- 
taining the progress of these changes it is best that the 
examination should be held at regular intervals. The 
importance of this factor can best be compared to the 
annual audit of a business firm. Physicians at present 
set the average interval for these examinations as one 
year. This does not mean that anyone submitting to an 
examination has a year’s guarantee against sickness. 
Rather, it serves as a health appraisal of the individual 
for the immediate present only. 

The examination enables the physician to detect early 
evidence of disorder, a task quite as commendable and 
difficult as the giving of proper treatment to bring about 
its cure. Through the findings, the physician is also able 
to save the individual the discomfort, anxiety, and loss 
attendant upon established disease. His advice serves as 
assurance to the individual, thus enabling him to meet the 
problems of life with a fuller sense of security. 
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The new relationship between client and physician has 
brought about several praiseworthy changes. The client 
now visits the physician or dentist not in fear of disease 
but for the love of health. He visits a physician of 
established integrity at regular intervals regulating his 
life according to modern scientific knowledge. This new 
rapport has given the physician the new incentive and 
satisfaction of keeping people healthy. . 


. years of the important characteristics of the periodic 
health examination are as follows: 

1. It is concerned with the physical, mental, and emotional 
health of the individual. 

2. It discloses the presence of disease in its earliest recognizable 
stages. 

3. It discloses the presence of conditions that predispose to 
disease. 

4. It provides an opportunity for reliable health counsel and 
advice. 

5. It offers the individual an opportunity for checking the cor- 
rectness of certain personal habits of hygiene pertaining to rest, 
exercise, mental and emotional behavior, elimination, and the diet. 

Everyone needs a health examination at regular inter- 
vals. “But how often?” asks the health client. Medical 
authorities now agree on the following schedule. 


1. The infant should be examined once a month. 

. From six months to two years, once every three months. 
. From two years to five years, once every six months. 

. From five years to sixty years, once a year. 

. Over sixty years, once every six months. 

Having decided to have a health examination, the 
choice of a suitable well-trained physician is of first im- 
portance as will shortly be evidenced when the many 
important details that go to make up a thorough exam- 
ination are discussed. 

The expression “health examination” need not be con- 
fusing. It is exactly what it implies, an examination of 
one’s health. It is accomplished usually in six steps al- 
though portions of it may be omitted depending on the 
physician’s findings and judgment. 

1. Answering orally or in writing questions pertaining to health 
history. . 

. Physical examination and laboratory analyses. 
. Mental health examination. 

. Review of findings and counsel. 

. Receiving a health diagnosis. 

. Receiving a health prescription. 


uk WwW dK 
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OW let us consider these various steps in more detail. 

I. The Health History.—Health is not the absence 

of sickness alone, but the product of our forbears, of our 

surroundings, and of our conduct of life. Any deviations 

from health are usually termed illness or sickness. All of 

this is vitally important in enabling the physician to un- 

derstand the individual submitting to examination. He 

may be thirty years old, but in a sense, he is thousands 

of years old. The most recent portion is unfolded to the 
physician in the health history. 

Some physicians will question the health client at the 
time of the physical examination. The careful physician 
will not only quiz his client but will keep a careful record 
of his findings. The busy physician will provide his cli- 
ent with a health history blank to be taken home and 
filled out. This blank is usually designed not only to 
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get needed information; it may also suggest proper health 
habits and it usually gives information concerning the 
contents of the examination. This measure saves asking 
and answering many questions and economizes time. The 
client returns the history filled out but this record igs not 
complete until the examiner supplements it with perti- 
nent and necessary data; viz., the client reports “head. 
aches,” whereupon the physician will wish to know loca. 
tion, duration, time, intensity, relationship, etc. 

The history taken will in a large measure depend op 
the age and previous health of the client. The history 
of the child will necessarily be’ quite short and quite dif. 
ferent questions will be asked than of the adult. It wil 
also vary depending on what the judgment of the phys 
cian deems it wise to inquire about. For instance, a 
client manifesting obvious signs of chronic disease such 
as underweight, ease of fatigue, pallor, etc., would be 
asked to answer specific questions pertaining to tuber. 
culosis, kidney disease, diabetes, heart disease, and others, 

The contents of the health history are usually divided 
as follows: (1) hereditary history, (2) previous illnesses 
and immunizations, (3) previous and present method of 
life management, regime, and environment, and (4) pres- 
ent complaints. 
































II. The Physical Examination.—This consists of a 
study of the appearance, structure, and functional condi- 
tion of the body. Inasmuch as disease or poor health 
is accompanied by alterations in the various normal as- 
pects of the body, the examiner in reality searches for 
deviations from the normal in an effort to appraise the 
health of the individual and especially his possibilities 
for continued good health. The procedure is known to 
the physician as “physical diagnosis.” It depends pri- 
marily upon the use of the special senses, upon the em- 
ployment of instruments and methods, and lastly upon 
judgment. The interpretation of the abnormalities dis- 
covered rests upon a knowledge of disease changes. The 
use of the various senses is purely an art, and like all 
art requires a refined technique to be gained only by 
practice and years of experience. 

The examination usually begins with the taking of the 
height and weight measurements. The value of this pro- 
cedure is inestimable in its health and psychological im- 
portance. 

Height and weight are specifically measures of the 
linear and solid growth of the body. Height is of most 
importance as regards the child. Weight, generally 
speaking, is a measure of the nutritive status of the indi- 
vidual. It is different for various body types as, for ex- 
ample, the broad-chested child and the narrow-chested 
child. The age of the two children may be the same, 
yet the weight is different. Each may be in the best of 
health. For this reason the value of weight standards for 
age and height is a bit doubtful. The real value of weight 
measures for children lies in securing a number of them, 
which, when recorded graphically, constitute what is 
known as a “growth curve.” Normal or abnormal growth, 
then, over a period of time is the important thing. Weight 
alone is of secondary importance since it varies widely 
depending on food, sleep, and exercise. 
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Actually to determine the nutritive status of the in- 
dividual examined, the physician takes note of the con- 
dition of the muscles, the color of the mucous membranes, 
brightness of the eyes, the color of the skin, and the 
amount of subcutaneous tissue. All are important in 
both child and adult. 

As mentioned before, these procedures also have psy- 
chological value. The relationship of health to weight 
is common knowledge. Naturally enough, everyone de- 
sires to weight the correct amount. One has only to wit- 
ness the constant use to which the drug store scales are 
put to gain an appreciation of the wide appeal the matter 
of weight has for the man in the street. Somehow, the 
individual who weighs the correct amount feels inwardly 
satisfied. Were the individual, however, to regulate his 
food intake, sleep, and exercise according to his weight, 
the procedure would take on real importance for the 
health client. 

The physician next observes the gross appearance of 
his client, noting carefully his general physique, the con- 
dition of the bony skeleton, the muscles, the general con- 
tour of the body, the condition of the skin, and his gen- 
eral development. 

He next undertakes to examine or observe each part 
of the body accessible for examination. This is done in 
a systematic manner beginning with the head. 

For the sake of brevity let us consider the .examina- 
tion of the eyes, heart and lungs, and the extremities. 

Considering first the eyes, the importance of the ex- 
amination of this organ is readily understood. The fac- 
ulty of vision is without question the most essential sense 
we have. The functional condition of this organ is meas- 
ured with the use of the Snellen chart, the ophthalmo- 
scope, various forms of print, and lastly with the use of 
various lenses. All of these methods and instruments are 
used to determine the functional condition of the muscles 
and lens within the eye. The ophthalmoscope is used for 
still other purposes which will be mentioned later. The 
large muscles controlling the movements of the eyeballs 
are also tested for coordination of movements. The size 
of the pupils and their reaction to light are pertinent as 
regards the detection of certain nervous diseases. The 
degree of resistance which the eyeball offers to pressure 
enables the physician to check the internal pressure of 
the fluid within the eyeball. Normally, this is secreted 
and absorbed at an even rate. 

The examination of the eyelids reveals several things 
of functional significance. Perhaps most important is the 
fact that the examiner is able to view at close proximity 
the network of small blood vessels lying just beneath 
the inner lining of the lids. This observation tells him 
roughly how much hemoglobin, or coloring matter, there 
is in the blood. The interior of the eye is observed with 
the use of the ophthalmoscope. By this means he is 
able to detect evidence of tumor of the brain, diseases of 
the blood (as the leukemias), nervous diseases (as mul- 
tiple sclerosis), circulatory diseases (as arteriosclerosis) , 
and occasionally kidney disease. Color vision is tested 
by having the individual observe various colored lights 
or yarns. This measure is readily appreciated by stu- 
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dents of medicine, architecture, and forestry since ac- 
curate color perception and discrimination are vital to 
success in these professions. Blind spots in the retina 
may also be searched for if the health history indicates 
the need for investigation. 

The contents of the chest are examined routinely be- 
cause of their importance to health. The heart is usually 
examined first. The physician will want to know its 
size, position, activity, and the condition of its walls. A 
most careful examination is made of this organ and the 
blood vessels to enable the physician to appraise the 
circulatory system. This is done by means of such tech- 
niques as palpation, percussion, and ausculation. The 
physician also searches for any abnormality of function. 
This may be caused by such diseases as rheumatic fever, 
thyroid disease, syphilis, scarlet fever, diphtheria, dis- 
eases of the blood vessels, and others. Some abnormal 
conditions of the circulatory system persist from birth. 
These are called congenital. The physician may use 
still other indirect means of ascertaining the condition 
of the heart such as obtaining the pulse, blood pressure, 
tests of recovery, and others. He may supplement these 
by chemical analyses such as of the blood, urine, or air 
within the lungs. 

Considering next the lungs we observe that again the 
physician uses much the same techniques and methods 
that he did in examining the heart. These organs cannot 
be examined first hand so he resorts to various indirect 
procedures to attain his end. These have been previously 
mentioned. The lungs are the seat for many diseases 
and disturbances of function. The most common is tuber- 
culosis. Other conditions checked on are asthma, bron- 
chitis, tumors, parasitic diseases, mechanical obstruction 
to breathing, pleurisy, abscesses, and many others. 

The arms and legs are carefully examined even to the 
hands and finger nails. Tuberculosis, tumors, and me- 
chanical obstruction to breathing very early become 
associated with ridges in the nails. The ends of the fin- 
gers may also be enlarged. The shape of the fingers 
may be significant as in early diseases of the joints, 
blood diseases, and acromegaly. Tremor or wastiug of 
muscle tissue very often indicates early nervous disorder 
or perhaps an abnormal thyroid gland. Tuberculosis may 
be encountered progressing without symptoms in bones 
and joints. The deformities of the foot are very signifi- 
cant as regards walking comfort of the individual. The 
common condition of flat foot is seen in all stages. The 
physician will want to test the several reflexes to ascer- 
tain the functional condition of the nerve tracts. 

Routine laboratory analyses of the urine, blood, and 
stool should supplement the physical examination. This 
is a most important part of the examination. It offers 
the physician some of his most important clues for de- 
termining proper function of vital organs and should 
never be omitted. 

III. Mental Health Examination—tThis examination 
actually begins from the time the client first steps into 
the physician’s office and continues until he leaves. This 
observation might be called the general behavior study. 
The physician, in other words, is immediately cognizant 
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of the individual’s demeanor, his general behavior, his 
reaction to certain questions, and of his train of thought. 

The specific examination of the client’s mental health 
is preceded by the taking of a mental health history. This 
consists usually of two parts: (1) family history which 
is concerned with the presence of mental diseases in the 
family, nervous disorders, circulatory diseases, and char- 
acter; and (2) mental history of the client. The latter 
consists of a history of the mental and physical health of 
the client at birth and during infancy, during the school 
period, and during adult life. Such characteristics as 
moodiness, quietness, seriousness, irritability, good- 
naturedness, frequent outbursts of anger are noted in an 
effort to understand the client’s social development. 
This, in brief, is the plan and substance of the mental 
health history. 

Now having obtained the history the physician uses 
it much as he did in the physical examination. The 
mental health examination is more of a conference and 
observation period with the physician carefully noting 
every reaction and response made by the person being 
examined. The chief purpose of the examination is to 
obtain an understanding of the client’s own thoughts and 
feelings about himself and the various environmental 
situations with which he is confronted. The entire aim 
of the physician is to understand the attitude and point 
of view of the individual examined. 

Ordinarily it is not necessary to give the mental health 
examination unless the physician sees the need for mental 
hygiene. Much depends on the health client’s coopera- 
tion and the wishes of other members of the immediate 
family. 

Following his study the physician makes his diagnosis 
of the mental health of the individual with recommenda- 
tions. Usually however, the physician must become bet- 
ter acquainted with his client. Several visits are neces- 
sary before a final judgment can be reached. 

IV. Review of Findings and Counsel.—The periodic 
health examination in itself is of limited value unless the 
client receives sound counsel based upon history, phys- 
ical findings, mental findings, and the supplementary in- 
vestigations. After the physician’s investigations and 
analysis, come the review of findings and their interpreta- 
tion to the client. This may take the form of a discus- 
sion of the defects discovered and their significance and 
relationship to general health. The client’s living habits 
will be carefully reviewed. Details pertaining to habits 
of diet, work, rest, exercise, and recreation will be in- 
quired into by the careful physician. Matters of mental 
hygiene form an important part of this discussion. It 
should be added that in explaining the nature of any 
impairments that are found the physician will also desig- 
nate the type of treatment which should be sought. He 
may also wish to amplify his verbal report by the use 
of health literature. 

V. Health Diagnosis—Naturally enough, everyone 
wishes to know how healthy he is. This the physician 
supplies in what is known as the health diagnosis. It 
must be understood that the terms healthy or unhealthy 
are abstract in many respects. Much depends on a scien- 
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tific knowledge of body function and the ability of th 
examiner. Health, as mentioned before, is the produg 
of good heredity, proper nurture, and a wholesome ep. 
vironment. Its characteristics are recognized best by 
students of physiology and disease. 

Physicians consider their clients as falling into general 
grades: excellent, good, fair, and poor. Those Possessing 
excellent health have optimum characteristics of q 
healthy life. They are free from physical defects, haye 
high health intelligence, take regular exercise, have good 
resistance, and are otherwise physically fit. Those rank. 
ing good are better than average but not optimum. They 
usually possess what is called a strong constitution, have 
few physical defects, are regular in their habits of living, 
have fairly high health intelligence, and good endurance, 
Those individuals ranking fair would be those who take 
health as a matter of course and pay little attention to 
it unless forced to do so by something that inspires fear 
of illness. All others are classed as poor. 

VI. The Health Prescription—Just as the physician 
in times of illness writes a prescription for a certain 
medicine with directions for its use, he now writes what 
he terms a “health prescription.” This may consist of a 
prescription for medicine but usually does not. 

A health client with the following findings: under- 
weight, poor muscular development, poor habits of rest 
and activity, and decayed teeth might receive a health 
prescription as follows: 

1. Go to bed at 10:00 p.m. regularly. 


2. Take an hour’s walk at least once daily, preferably through 
the suburban section of the city. 

3. See family dentist to obtain correction of dental defects. 

4. Read the first four chapters of Smith on the “balanced diet.” 

5. Record weight each week on reliable scales. 

6. Take the following exercises each morning one-half hour 
before breakfast. 


7. Return for check-up examination in one month. 


N INDIVIDUAL is never too young or too old to de- 
A rive real benefit from a health examination. The 
infirmities of the human body are found at all ages. 
Physicians specializing in the giving of health examina- 
tions know that such diseases as organic heart impait- 
ment, tuberculosis, diabetes, nephritis, cancer, and psy- 
chic disorders are frequently discovered accidentally in 
the course of a complete examination not to mention in- 
numerable minor defects which, if neglected, may lead 
to ultimate disease. These disease entities are found by 
physicians in all age groups. For this reason the National 
Health Council, which includes in its membership such 
important organizations as the American Public Health 
Association, the National Tuberculosis Association, and 
the U. S. Public Health Service, advocates health exam- 
inations of young and old. This has been put into prac- 
tice by the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
in its Preschool Round-up, the health examination pro- 
grams of public schools,’ and those found in most uni- 
versities. 

In a large measure the health examination has thus far 
(Continued on Page 57) 


1, E. Kleinschmidt, “Health Examinations in Schools,’ School 
Physician’s Bulletin, 111: 4 (April, 1933), 6-8. 
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Modern Tendencies 


in Scouting 


By 


ORLIE M. CLEM 


Teachers College, Syracuse University 


IR ROBERT BADEN-POWELL builded better 
than he knew. A membership of one million two 
hundred thousand boy scouts is America’s accom- 

plishment within twenty-five years. The progress of 
scouting has been due to the appeal of its program. From 
the beginning, the boy scout program was based upon 
ideals that were universally challenging, such as loyalty, 
trustworthiness, courtesy. The scouting program has 
been definite; there have been specific things to do and 
specific goals to attain. Achievement has been objec- 
tively rewarded. The high quality of scouting’s educa- 
tional achievements has been widely acclaimed by edu- 
cators. Dean James E. Russell, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, said more than a dozen years ago: 

“T take off my hat to the genius (Baden-Powell) who in a 
bare decade has done more to vitalize the methods of character 
training than all the schoolmen have done since the Pilgrims 
landed on the New England coast.” 

Scouting is no longer a movement; it is an institution. 
In its past, it can rest secure. What of the future? 

New days teach new duties. Dr. James E. West, Na- 
tional Scout Executive, recently announced that on Feb- 
ruary 10, 1934, President Roosevelt would request all 
scouts and six million former scouts to assist in the con- 
duct of a huge national project. Does anyone believe 
this project will consist in making a firé without matches, 
or in knot-tying, or in the technique of Indian scalping? 
In all probability the President has conceived a coopera- 
tive project involving deep social and economic respon- 
sibilities. He wants the scouts to “Be Prepared” on a 
wide front for social betterment; he discerns a civic “good 
turn” which they may do, involving no doubt many days 
and months. Scouting need not recline on the laurels 
of the past. It need not perish because of no vision for 
the future. 

President Roosevelt has provided the leitmotif for the 
new era in scouting. Scouting must be an active agent 
in life’s social drama. The leitmotif of this social drama 
will find expression in the traffic of city streets; in the 
congestion of convention halls; in flood, fire, and earth- 
quake emergencies; in the quietness of the sick-room; in 
the presence of death. Among the thoroughfares of hu- 
manity, scouts already move with the modesty of a Flor- 
ence Nightingale in the Crimea. They are unknown 
soldiers in the service of humanity. Mr. E. B. DeGroat 
has well said: 
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The Enjoyment of Service 


“Boy scouts serve beyond the range of newspaper cameras; 

beyond the range of the voice of the international hero; beyond 
the glamour of military pomp; beyond the focal points of in- 
tense interest. They are the unknown soldiers of the occasion. 
They are mighty in their inconspicuous service in the interest 
of the common good.” 
The individual scout will find the more abundant life in 
his willingness to lose himself in social service. In such 
individual service, the scouting organization will find im- 
mortality. 

The boy scout of yesterday cooked his meal without 
matches or utensils. He learned how to tie knots, to make 
an Indian headdress, to repel a personal attack. The 
modern scout does a good turn by wiring his father’s 
house or painting it. He ushers at the National Educa- 
tion Association meeting or assists at the Tenth Olym- 
piad. He contributes to the success of a G.A.R. en- 
campment as indicated by the chief of police of Des 
Moines, Iowa: 

“We saw the Boy Scouts on the street corners where traffic 
was dangerously congested, directing that traffic correctly and 
rapidly with all the skill of our old traffic policemen. We saw 
them assisting old veterans across streets, directing them kindlv 
and correctly to their destination. We saw them along the line 
of march with their water pails. We saw them doing acts of 
kindness everywhere.” 

Likewise, a fire warden in Concord, Massachusetts, 
recently ccngratulated the boy scouts for their efficient 
service in handling a forest fire. In another community, 
the scouts render invaluable service in a community chest 
drive. Most social and charitable institutions owe a debt 
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to scouts which can never be paid. Scouting is still per- 
sonal and individual, yet is concerned with something 
more than a sick dog under the porch, a broken glass in 
the street, a tin can fallen from a wagon, or a broken 
limb on a tree. Scouting as an institution has now 
emerged from swaddling clothes. The individual scout 
must go forth on two feet instead of four. He must have 
the courage of a gallant knight in humanity’s war of 
liberation from ignorance and superstition. His eyes 
and ears must be ever sensitive to the “still sad music of 
humanity.” 

The emerging program in scouting must make ample 
provision for the use of leisure. It appears inevitable 
that henceforth man will work fewer hours as a result 
of the machine. Leisure may prove either a blessing or 
a curse, depending on how it is used. Our present leisure- 
time activities indicate the tension of a people in the 
vice-like grip of the machine. Their activities do not 
provide a release from life, but are pathological substi- 
tutes. Their leisure activities provide little informal edu- 
cation. And yet how important informal education is, 
James Harvey Robinson indicates: 

“Let anyone review what he has learned in life. He will find 
that his effective and living knowledge has come in the most 
informal and seemingly casual manner.” 

It is not surprising that one-twentieth of our people 
are committed to mental disease institutions, and that 
one-tenth are also eligible for psychopathic hospitals. 
Such paradoxical concepts as mechanical leisure and 
slavish pleasure give neither release nor informal educa- 
tion. The scouting program should provide leisure activi- 
ties which give a release from life, contribute to informal 
education, and enrich personal enjoyment. A business 
man will then play golf not for business reasons but for 
the fun of it. More painters, then, like Maxwell Parrish, 
will tamper with machinery; more statesmen like Woodin 
will compose music; more engineers will sing in church 
choirs or community choruses; more bankers will paint; 
more teachers of Latin will improvise a workshop in their 
basements. Men will not engage in athletics primarily 
by proxy, nor under the rigid discipline of machine-like 
supervision. They will play games of some degree of 
permanence. Each will have his peculiar interest and 
avocation. Scouting has a unique opportunity to provide 
wholesome leisure interests and activities. The impor- 
tance of scouting in creating leisure activities was recog- 
nized last year when Mrs. Jacob Schiff gave five hundred 
acres of wooded hill, lake, field, and stream, at Mend- 
ham, New Jersey, to the Boy Scouts of America. John 
H. Finley in dedicating this memorial of age to youth, 
pronounced it a “miniature of the entire field of scouting 
in America.” 


A sane program in scouting education should be based 
upon a close relationship with the public schools. The 
school is the most democratic institution in the commun- 
ity. No other institution has so many boys. The school 
plant provides excellent facilities for scouting activities. 
Some of the more recent schools of Detroit contain scout 
rooms. In the same city many of the teachers have been 
active leaders in scout work. 
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The faculty of any school system contains excellent 
personnel for scout leadership. Again, the merit badge 
system may be used to motivate and enrich the pupil’s 
work. Merit badges may now be offered for general 
scholarship as well as for various manual skills and activi. 
ties. Mr. Lee M. Klinefelter of the Ruffner Junior High 
School, Norfolk, Virginia, reports an interesting project 
in bookbinding. His junior high school pupils bind 
books and magazines belonging to the school and from 
their own homes. Upon the completion of the project, 
the pupils receive merit badges. The pupils of this school 
have also obtained merit badges in metal craft. To earn 
a merit badge in metal craft scouting requires that ex- 
amples be presented of work in riveting, soldering, pierc- 
ing, and hammering. Through the ingenuity of Mr, 
Klinefelter, these four processes were combined in the 
making of a scout candlestick and the test approved by 
the examiner. 

The junior high school, with its emphasis on life inter- 
ests and exploratory work in the practical arts courses, 
affords an excellent laboratory for a broad program of 
scoutcraft. Merit badges can be obtained not only for 
bookbinding and metal craft, but for archery, art, book- 
keeping, carpentry, electricity, farm mechanics, painting, 
and a score of other projects. “Learning to do by doing” 
is the basic philosophy of both the junior high school 
and scouting. Field trips in science, dramatization in 
the social studies, and composition in English afford rich 
opportunities for the correlation of school work and 
scouting. Scouting can contribute to the public school 
the influence of a definite program, the Scout Law as a 
social basis for citizenship, and a practical standard of 
social service. The school can contribute to scouting the 
building facilities, sound leadership, and prestige of 
America’s most democratic institution. 

The scouting program of the future must be compre- 
hensive. The slogan for a ten-year program of “One 
Boy in Four a Scout” is a worthy one. A comprehensive 
program should extend the benefits of scouting to many 
boys now unaffected. Some critics have held that scout- 
ing serves those boys who need it least. In the future, 
no boy must be too poor, his family too obscure, his 
home too remote for him to be a scout. The advantages 
of scouting must come in increasing measure to boys in 
small towns and rural communities. Various types of 
programs should be organized to meet the needs of dif- 
ferent age groups. It must be recognized that programs 
which appeal to boys twelve to fourteen years of age 
may not appeal to boys fourteen to eighteen years of age. 
Definite efforts should be made to retain the scout as 
long as possible. Such activities as sea scout “ships,” 
mounted troops, and first-aid units may have an influ- 
ence on retention. The faculties of the public schools, 
and ex-service men provide excellent personnel leader- 
ship for the broader program. Past experience reveals 
that some of the most successful troops have been di- 
rected by ex-service men. 

The national program in scouting should seek ade- 
quate centralization to provide efficiency, integration, and 
continuity of policy. On the contrary, centralization of 
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Boy Scouts working constructively for themselves 


and for their communities. 


They erect encampments. 


They build levees. 


They police earthquake zones. 


They battle forest fires. 


They serve on fire brigades. 


They aid victims of catastrophes. 


They direct traffic. 


They conduct Clean-up Campaigns. 








authority in the national office should not circumscribe 
or destroy the initiative of individuals or local units. 
In the early years of scouting, a local group, informally 
organized, chose its leaders and determined its policies 
or activities. At present, the veritable size of the national 
organization and the volume of activities to be admin- 
istered urge the Executive Council toward centralization 





of authority. National policies and frequently local ones 
are determined by this body. 

It should be recalled that fundamental planks in 
scouting’ are the development of self-reliance and initia- 
tive. These traits are best developed under the stress 
of necessity, not in a vacuum. National precedents and 

(Continued on Page 61) 











A New Emphasis in Physical Education 
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and 


NELSON SUMTER WALKE 


Assistant Professor of Physical Education, The Pennsylvania State College 


RITERS sometimes seem to have difficulty in 

recalling the precise sources of some of their 

choicest ideas. Cognizant of this difficulty, the 
present writers make no claim for originality in the 
‘new emphasis” described below. Rather, a familiar as- 
pect of physical education is organized in a certain way. 
The idea was suggested by one who has been called both 
a scientist and a philosopher. The suggestion has proved 
to be the most practicable and valuable. 

The title of this article may open itself to criticism. 
In the first place, new emphases soon become old and 
commonable. Secondly, only the distinctive organization 
of the content of physical education herein discussed, 
can be justifiably called “new.” Thirdly, new emphases 
made in the past probably were thought about previ- 
ously by at least a few individuals. 

The article is presented in two sections, both of which 
appear below. Section I presents the new emphasis just 
referred to, while Section II deals briefly with the general 
question of ‘old’ emphases in physical education. 


1. The New Emphasis 


“The old takes on new color and meaning in being em- 
ployed to grasp and interpret the new.”—John Dewey. 

Physical education in the schools, in spite of “wishful 
thinking” to the contrary, has suffered at the hands of 
some school administrators during the present socio- 
economic “epoch of vital transitions.’ One question that 
arises from this situation is, has physical education sold 
itself to the educators? A companion question also 
emerges: has physical education been sufficiently sold 
to the school patrons? It is true that one of the limita- 
tions of high-powered salesmanship is that “people are 
taught to accept—not to think.’”’ However, school admin- 
istrators usually refrain from rapidly discarding those 
aspects of education which are strongly supported by 
parents. Dr. Henry Suzzalo once said, “Pressure of the 
public on the academic stronghold is bringing about a 
change in the academic mind as well as in the academic 
institution.” There may be a need therefore for delibera- 
tion upon the question: how can physical education be 
made more attractive and meaningful to the school and 
community? 

The raising of this question is not to disparage the 
many plans and worthy accomplishments, familiar to 


the reader, which have been made in an effort to estab- 
lish and justify physical education in the school program. 
In spite of these notable efforts, many teachers, some 
school administrators, and others continue to lift the 
scholarly eyebrow of skepticism toward physical edu- 
cation. Dewey' points out that in the past, man’s 
practical activities have been depreciated by some 
philosophers. Those interested chiefly in intellectual 
activity have held “practice” in disrepute as compared 
with “theory.” This point of view smacks familiarly of 
nineteenth century academicism. Most physical edu- 
cators believe that those who fail to appreciate physical 
education are not conversant with its modern trends. 
It may be that the academician, for example, has wor- 
shipped so long and earnestly at the feet of Mens Divina 
that the spirit of “Mens sana in corpore sano” has 
passed by unnoticed. But mere contemplation upon this 
possibility is neither palliative, remedy, nor cure. 

“We cannot lay hold of the new, we cannot even keep 
it before our minds, much less understand it, save by the 
use of ideas and knowledge we already possess.” If the 
academician can be shown that physical education in- 
cludes some interesting and worth-while academic con- 
tent, the first step might be taken in “educating” him. 
At least the step will have been ventured. 

New Emphasis Suggested—-About six years ago, in 
an unpublished lecture, Dr. Jesse Feiring Williams 
pointed out the need for adequately emphasizing the 
academic content of physical education. The point was 
made that in addition to practical activities, there has 
grown up, in and about physical education, an abundant 
store of interesting bodies of knowledge. Attention also 
was called to the fact that such information could enrich 
the teaching of physical activities not only in the junior 
and senior high schools, but also in the colleges. 

The radio, the daily press, and high-grade periodicals 
have partially sensed the significance of this thesis. It is 
the business of such agencies to be alert to the interests 
of the public. From such sources we learn that people 
are interested in the formations, plays, and strategy of 
sports; in the history of given sports; in outstanding 
players; and in unusual performances. There appears to 

1 John Dewey, The Quest of Certainty, pp. 4, 5. New York: Min- 
ton, Balch and Company, 1929. 


2 John Dewey, Experience and Nature, pp. i, ii. New York: W. W. 
Norton and Company, Inc., 1929. 
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be widespread interest in the ideas underlying physical 
education and athletic policies governing such questions 
as eligibility, proselyting, scholarships, the duties of the 
coach, intramural athletics, et cetera. The public also 
wants to know more about “exercise” and how it can be 
made pleasurable and useful in life. 

It probably is a safe guess to say that whenever a 
decision is made by an official on the athletic field or 
court, at least one spectator is inquisitive as to the rule 
governing the decision. The American public is intér- 
ested in the rules governing sports—this year’s rules. 
The responsibility of the spectator as well as the player 
in conducting himself in a socially approved manner is 
another subject worthy of discussion. These topics are 
suggestive of other similar knowledge which may be dis- 
seminated among students. 

From one point of view, we physical educators in the 
past have prescribed a type of physical education content 
which has not yielded entirely satisfactory results. Of 
course, programs cannot be solely guided by the interests 
of the populace. On the other hand, we sometimes seem 
to sit back on our black coat-tails of professional dignity 
with a fine disregard for what “the layman” and the 
“academic teacher” think about us or our field. If people 
are interested in certain physical education and athletic 
knowledge, this field might well bestir itself into satis- 
fying this “felt need.” It appears that there is a present 
need for public lectures, “popular” books, articles, and 
radio addresses by appropriate specialists in physical 
education and athletics. These media should form a part 
of the larger emphasis upon the academic content of 
physical education. 

The New Emphasis Applied ——Under Dean Hugo Bez- 
dek, School of Physical Education and Athletics, The 
Pennsylvania State College, plans were initiated three 
years ago for a lecture course the purpose of which was 
to present the academic content of physical education 
and athletics to students. The series of lectures is required 
of all freshmen, throughout the entire year, as part of 
the “required” physical education course. 

The topics listed below compose the lecture series. 
Each lecture is given by the staff member best fitted to 
speak authoritatively on the subject. All staff members 
present at least one lecture. The lectures are not listed 
in the order in which they are given. In most cases 
two or more class periods are devoted to each lecture 
topic. 

The Lecture Series 
I. The New Athletic Program. 
A. Consideration of the pertinent factors in the new ath- 
letic program. 
B. The athletic ideals toward which the College is pointed. 
1. History and development of the new athletic pro- 
gram. 
2. Attitude toward athletic scholarships, proselyting, 
eligibility, finances, et cetera. 
3. Purpose and values of the new program. 
4. The interrelationships of the athletic program and 
the physical education program. 
II. Instructional, or “Required” Physical Education Program. 
A. General aims and objectives. 


B. Comparison of the Penn State program with the so- 
called “systems” of physical education. 
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C. Need for securing knowledges of and skills in activities. 
III. Utility of Physical Education in Contemporary, and Post- 
college Life. 
IV. Attitudes of Player and Spectator During Games and 
Contests. 
V. Principles and Techniques of the Major and Minor Sports. 
A. Includes football, basketball, baseball, lacrosse, soccer, 
boxing, swimming, tennis, golf, track and _ field, 
wrestling. 
1. History of the game; its development at the College. 
2. Rules of the game. 
3. Values to be secured in college; possible carry-over 
values. 
4. The important phases of the game—plays, forma- 
tions, positions, strategy, et cetera. 
5. Special skills and personal qualifications demanded. 
6. Outstanding performances and performers. 
7. Health and safety factors. 
VI. Principles and Techniques of Less Highly Organized Team 
Games. 
A. Includes volleyball, mushball, speedball, et cetera. 
1. (Same subpoints appearing under Topic V.) 
VII. Principles and Techniques of Other Activities. 
A. Includes handball, badminton, squash, et cetera. 
1. (Same subpoints appearing under Topic V.) 
VIII. Training and Conditioning for Various Sports. 
IX. Care of Personal and College Equipment and Supplies. 
X. Adaptive, or “Corrective” Physical Education. 
A. Aims and objectives. 
B. Scope and purpose. 
XI. Basic Considerations in Physical Education. 
A. Relationships between physical education and the physi- 
cal sciences. 
B. Relationships between physical education and the so- 
cial sciences. 
C. Relationships between physical education and man and 
the universe. 


Indicated Values.——Although the plan has been in 
operation for only two years, certain desirable out- 
comes seem to be indicated. (1) The students apparently 
have become better informed regarding physical educa- 
tion and athletic problems. (2) A medium has been pro- 
vided whereby the new “Penn State’ athletic policy is 
explained to and discussed with the students. It is 
thought that the present student body will thereby be 
better prepared, as alumni, to accept possible future 
changes in the physical education and athletic policies 
of the institution. (3) It is believed that an improve- 
ment in the students’ attitude toward “required” physi- 
cal education is related to this instruction. (4) The 
lectures covering games and sports seem to aid the stu- 
dent in understanding the “why” of the skills taught 
to them during the activity periods. (5) There appears 
to be much less thoughtless, vituperative vocal expression 
during intercollegiate games on the part of the “in- 
structed” students. (6) A commendable relationship 
existed between the student body and the physical edu- 
cation and athletic staff, prior to the adoption of the 
plan. However, it is believed that these lectures have 
improved this relationship. The staff members appre- 
ciate this added opportunity of contacting the students 
in a different environment and with a different purpose 
in mind than that afforded in ordinary circumstances 
and conditions. (7) The students seem eager for addi- 
tional knowledge. For example, the coaches have found 
that the students prefer a treatment of the “finer points 
(Continued on Page 60) 
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Y ONE sweep of its mighty hand, 

the Federal Government has made 
free adult education a possibility in 
every community in the United States 
and an actuality in many. Introduced 
originally as a measure to aid unemployed teachers under 
the FERA, the tremendous response of the public has 
helped to make apparent certain implications of which 
the government and school administrators were little 
aware. This sudden advent of mass adult education has 
brought a number of problems before school administra- 
tors; but, more important, it has served the purpose of 
answering the questions of school administrators and the 
taxpaying public concerning the type of work which the 
public schools should offer in their regular day school 
courses in order to train individuals to meet life. 


Almost universally, the enrollment in the adult educa- 
tion classes has far exceeded the expectations of the 
planners. Enrollment in these adult night classes in many 
cities has equalled the regular high school day enroll- 
ments. This unusual response in itself is indicative of 
two important facts: first, that adults are definitely in- 
terested in education as such, and second, that adults feel 
a lack in their own training along certain lines. For ‘the 
most part, their preference in the choice of subjects is 
not for the so-called “formal and academic” courses to 
which they were subjected in their own school days but 
rather for those newer subjects which are in a sense 
utilitarian—utilitarian because they give that training in 
meeting people and situations that contributes so much to 
the business of making a living, and because, at the same 
time, they train in leisure-time pursuits and apprecia- 
tions. In keeping with these preferences, it is only natural 
that courses in health and physical education have been 
requested almost universally. 


The most significant question, therefore, that is an- 
swered by this wholesale request for adult education is 
“What does the citizen wish to learn?” And the reply 
must be that he desires those very subjects that the “cut- 
ters and pruners” would have liked to eliminate from the 
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curriculum. Very evidently there is a realization by 
adults that the public school training they received jp 
their own youth was lacking in many important atty. 
butes. Not only have the enrollments in these debate 
subjects been surprisingly high, but there is an added te. 
vealing fact that wherever questionnaires have been sent 
to find out adult preferences, the results have been the 
same. Adults want and will attend the classes which they 
feel have usefulness for them. As one educator has cop. § 
vincingly stated, “It is singularly significant, after the 
hue and cry about ‘fads and frills’ in education that when 
the adults started trooping to school and were given q 
free choice as to what they might study, they electe/ 
these very same ‘fads and frills.’ ” 
















Evidently, education, to be effective and practical, F 
must contain the subjects which will serve adults when 
formal schooling is over, both in their work-a-day life 
and in their leisure-time pursuits. These school-attending 
adults are asking for knowledge that will lend itself toa 
richer and fuller appreciation of living with one’s fellow 
men and to an understanding of the intangible possessions 
that go to make life really worth living and enjoyable. 


The experiences of this great national experiment 
would seem to indicate that the public schools do have 
a responsibility for providing educational opportunities 
for adults under a free system such as the day school 
provides. Adults most certainly have intellectual and f 
physical interests which are unfulfilled. Free evening 
schools offering more than the usual and traditional com- 
mercial and classical subjects are making the American 
school system function for a// the people in a truly demo- 
cratic manner. 








Physical education has a large place in such an educa- 
tional program. Dispatches from all sections report that 
physical and health education classes are being de 
manded and conducted in nearly all branches of the sub- 
ject in the field, ranging from home nursing to creative 
rhythms. Game skills are taught which can be utilized 
by adults and game participation is encouraged. One of 
the most outstanding difficulties of adult education is 
that of promoting play habits. Physical educators as a | 
group should welcome their share of the responsibility 
in this leisure-time program that FERA is promoting and 
should use their training to fortify and amplify the 
preferences shown by adult students. 


sada 


This tremendous enrollment in adult education classes 
is of such significance that teacher-training institutions 
are considering the offering of classes in methods to apply 
to the teaching of adults. Pedagogical problems with 
adults are more complicated in many ways than those 
with children because adults have had varying back- 
grounds and training and often have divergent goals. 
Neither are they so pliable and the obstacles presented 
by long fixed habits must be counteracted. 


Without doubt, this sudden and unanticipated increase 
in adult education under the FERA will influence the 
extent to which adult education classes will be developed 
and offered everywhere in the future. The contemporary 
program is an accentuation of a need that has always 
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been recognized by educators. Physical education should 
accept the far-reaching responsibilities in its particular 
division of adult education by encouraging and pro- 
moting classes in its field. Not only is such a program 
advantageous because of the employment of teachers 
now out of work but there are far greater social implica- 
tios—for the appreciative understanding of the work 
by the general public and for the betterment and happi- 
ness of mankind. 


All in the N THE January issue of the JouRNAL 
Name of there appears an editorial on ‘The 
Health Common Basketball Towel.” This 


brings to mind several other conditions 
that are common in our field. 

The first is the practice followed in many schools of 
allowing pupils to appear on the gymnasium floor in 
street costume. In this dress they participate in strenu- 
ous activities, then, omitting a shower, they return to 
their classrooms with clothing saturated with sweat and 
offensively odorous. 

Second is the practice of hanging wet towels in lockers. 
Who of us does not recognize the well-known locker- 
room odor? Who of us would have difficulty, in a school 
where this practice is followed, in finding the locker room 
even though our eyes were closed? Truly the nose knows! 
Then, towels frequently are used over-long, intensifying 
the problem (and the odor). 

Third we find the practice of storing sweat-soaked 
sports uniforms in lockers—more often than not in lockers 
with no special provision for ventilation. Here the uni- 
forms have no possibility of drying before being used 
again. 

Fourth, there is the drinking cup used by the members 
of the football team. It seems strange that the common 
drinking cup should be an outcast, except among the 
athletes. 

Other conditions could be listed. What of conducting 
physical education classes in dusty courts and play- 
grounds? What of the lack of a towel supply system, a 
condition that not only produces the problem mentioned 
above, but also encourages the lending of towels? What 
of the lack of liquid soap dispensers in shower rooms, a 
condition that encourages the lending of cake soap? 

We have all seen these conditions, conditions that exist 
in relation to’a program that lists health as a foremost 
objective. It is true that individually we find ourselves 
unable to change some of the unhygienic conditions that 
exist; however, many of the practices are fully within 
our power to control. For example, there is no possible 
excuse for the common drinking cup used by the football 
team. It needs no elaborate facilities to solve the prob- 
lem. A cover over the water container, a carton of indi- 
vidual paper cups, and a receptacle for the used cups 
and the need is met. 

Health is our first objective. It is well, then, that we 
make impossible a charge that we ourselves are not fol- 
lowing hygienic practices. It is time we looked to the 
weak spots in our armor.—By William P. Uhler, Jr., 
Assistant Director, Physical and Health Education, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, State of New Jersey. 
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Eternal OUTH continues as long as the indi- 
Youth vidual is willing to accumulate new 


experiences or even to recombine old 
ones. 

Nobody grows old by merely living a number of years; 
people grow old by deserting their ideals. 

Years wrinkle the skin; but to give up enthusiasm 
wrinkles the soul. 

Worry, self-distrust, fear, and despair—these are the 
long years that bow the heart and turn the greening spirit 
to dust. 

You are as young as your faith, as old as your doubt; 
as young as your confidence, as old as your fear; as young 
as your hope, as old as your despair. 

When Ponce de Leon set out in search of the Fountain 
of Youth, he and his followers had already found it by 
the mere resolve to seek it. Every man with a sufficiently 
fine quality of imagination carries within himself his own 
Fountain of Youth. This youth continues as long as the 
individual retains his desire for new experiences. Youth 
then becomes a state of mind-—not measured by years 
but by the quality of imagination. Youth is a predomi- 
nance of courage over timidity—of a thirst for adventure. 

Opportunities for expression which determine the qual- 
ity of youth will come largely through one’s recreation 
time—recreation meaning to create anew. 

Our present educational system was developed during 
an era when it was necessary to educate for labor. One 
must have a vocation—produce. Leisure was for the 
few—distrusted by many. Browning had his delightful 
Pippa wake up on her one day of leisure for the year 
saying, ““My day, if I squander one wavelet of thee.” 

One day of leisure was all right, but to have leisure 
every day, and some days completely composed of leisure, 
was an unthought of thing. This leisure—a new toy 
which many men falsely deny they possess—will con- 
tinue to increase as the machine age settles down upon 
us. 

Physical education, particularly those phases which 
have had to do with sports, playgrounds and camps, have 
been stressing this education for leisure; but general edu- 
cation must awaken. Science, music, dramatics, arts and 
crafts must make their contributions to creative arts dur- 
ing leisure, else the nation that developed leisure will in 
turn be destroyed by it. 

Youth and health are expressed through joyous living 
—the development of a supreme personal enthusiasm 
through a scintillating eagerness to live, and in turn this 
very joyous expression is one of the most essential ele- 
ments in health and youth. 

What should concern America is whether our system 
of education will continue to stress education for labor, 
expressed largely in high school graduation units and col- 
lege entrance requirements, or will it in this new era 
stress the activities which will enrich a life of leisure— 
develop a thirst for culture—an appreciation for beauty, 
and a supreme versonal enthusiasm to live-——By Jay B. 
Nash, Professor of Education, School of Education, New 
York University. (Reprinted by permission from January 
1934 issue of Redbook.) 
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HERE appears to be a lack of agreement among 

physical educators as to the purposes of their activi- 

ties. In a recent study of the objectives of physical 
education a list of nearly one hundred was found.’ In 
spite of the unwieldiness of this list there was little lack 
of harmony of ideas. One cause of the apparent variance 
was the fact that the contributions were made by people 
viewing the subject from different aspects. A practicable 
list acceptable to all viewpoints can be obtained by a 
classification of the most commonly accepted objectives 
according to the immediacy of their attainment. It is 
the purpose of this article to so classify the objectives of 
physical education, define them briefly, and show the 
relationships between the classes. The accompanying dia- 
gram may serve as an aid in bringing out these relation- 
ships more clearly. 

The Objectives of Physical Education Graphically Related * 
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Aims, objectives, and outcomes are all objectives at 
different temporal levels. The objectives of physical edu- 
1K. W. Bookwalter. 


*From Jay B. Nash. The 
New York: 


An unpublished study. 
Administration of Physical Education. 
A. S. Barnes and Company, 


Copyrighted 1931. 
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cation range from the (1) ultimate aim, through the (2) 
remote, and (3) intermediate objectives, to the (4) im. 
mediate objectives in terms of specific outcomes. These 
specific outcomes may in turn be classified into (a) phys. 
ical changes, (b) knowledge and insights, (c) habits and 
skills, (d) ideals, attitudes, and appreciations. The prin. 
ciple of such a hierarchy of objectives was suggested by 
an article, “What Range of Objectives for Physical Edy. 
cation?’ by W. H. Kilpatrick and by “Part II, The Ob. 
jectives of Physical Education,” in the School Program in 
Physical Education by Clark W. Hetherington. 

An aim for physical education is an objective of edu. 
cation in that it is closer to attainment than is the aim 
of education, and is a part of it. Such a subject aim must 
be general enough to include all that the subject purports 
to do and specific enough to delimit and define its nature 
and purposes. It must answer the questions, “What is 
physical education?” and “What does it do?” It must be 
dynamic and flexible so as to meet the changing needs of 
civilization. The very remoteness of ultimacy of its nature 
implies that it will never be fully attainable else its leading. 
on value is lost and a new aim must be set up. 

1. The Aim of Physical Education* 

The aim of physical education is to develop through 
natural total-body activities, primarily on the play level, 
the physically, mentally, and socially integrated and ¢- 
fective individual. 

Physical education is developmental in that it takes the 
child where he is and through activity optimumly in- 
creases his potential powers to the end that he may live 
life more abundantly. These activities are natural in that 
they are based upon such fundamental tendencies as phys- 
ical activity, self-assertion, gregariousness, competition, 
and leadership-followership. The activities involve the 
total-body as they take place under conditions requiring 
physical exertion, intellectual accuracy, and ‘emotional 
control simultaneously. They should be primarily on the 
play level as the play level implies the highest degree of 
interest in the activity. Interest means an “at-one-ment” 
of the self with the activity and when interest is great 
learning is facilitated. An integrated individual functions 
harmoniously as a biological organism and as a social unit. 
He is effective when he does an optimum amount of per- 
sonally or socially useful work with the least strain or 
fatigue. Physical education emphasizes the individual inas- 
much as adequate provision for individual differences is 
necessary to learning and, after all, it is the individual 
who learns to adjust to the group, not the reverse. 










































































ll. The Remote Objectives of Physical Education 
The above philosophical aim is best defined in terms 
of its three remote and sociologically obtained objectives. 
2W. H. Kilpatrick. “What Range of Objectives for Physical Educa- 
tion?” Teachers College Record, 27: 6-14, (September, 1925). 


3Indiana State Course of Study for Health and Physical Education 
for the High School, 1930. 
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These are (a) health, (b) worthy use of leisure time, and 
(c) ethical character.* These are by three criteria the 
objectives of physical education, these three being: 

1. These objectives are in harmony with educational 
objectives. 

2. Physical education contributes primarily to these 
three objectives, and 

3. Other subjects fail to adequately contribute to them. 

(a) Health refers to total, abundant health. It is that 
condition of the organism which makes for effective living. 
It is not an absence of disease, but includes this; it is 
power to do and to want to do. This power is obtained by 
means of development of the organic system through 
activity. These organic systems are: the circulatory, re- 
spiratory, nutritive, eliminative, heat regulative, neural, 
and muscular. 

(b) Worthy use of leisure time through physical edu- 
cation requires that an individual has habituated himself 
to the use of a varied and seasonable repertoire of skills. 
There must be interests and attitudes accompanying these 
skills effective in their continuance. This time is worthily 
used when it contributes to the happy, healthful utiliza- 
tion, in a social setting, of the time remaining after one’s 
work and rest are adequately cared for. 

(c) Ethical character as brought about through phys- 
ical education is primarily the proper adjustment of the 
individual to the group and society. It is exemplified by 
proper reactions to situations calling for sportsmanship, 
service, sense of individual and property rights, or, com- 
monly, fair play. These reactions, when made in physical 
education situations, most frequently occur at times of 
high emotionalization. Through such emotional control 
the integrity of the individual is brought about, particularly 
when the situations are numerous and varied. 


lll. The Intermediate Objectives of Physical Education 

As the above sociological objectives are essential to 
make physical education purposeful to the education 
generalist, so are the following biological and intermediate 
objectives necessary to the specialist in physical edu- 
cation. 

The physical educator educates through the physical, 
hence must think in materialistic terms, but his ends need 
be no more materialistic than are those of the general 
educator. The former must have the same ends in view as 
the latter. In short, the objectives of the physical director 
for the attainment of these common ends are the four 
phases of human development, namely: 

(a) Organic development, which Dr. Hetherington de- 
fines as “the ability of the organism to acquire power 
through training.’ Dr. Nash gives as synonyms for or- 
ganic development, “vitality, vital reserve, endurance, 
resistance to fatigue.” This development is attained 
through exercise as Dr. Nash shows in the following cycle:° 

(1) Exercise causes the (2) burning of stored material 





4Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education, Department of In- 
terior, Bulletin, 1918, Number 35. Washington, D.C.: Gov. Printing 
Office. 


? 5J. B. Nash. The Administration of Physical Education, p. 105. 
New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1931. 
8Ibid., p. 108. 
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(3) releasing heat and energy and (4) eliminating wastes, 
(5) more food is taken in from the blood with (6) an in- 
creased capacity to store food. Thus development is in- 
crease in size and function rather than increase in numbers 
of cells in the organs. For the adult this developmental 
process gives way to a condition of maintaining the status 
quo. 

(b) Neuromuscular development is based upon a sound 
organic development and is an outgrowth of that level. 
It is an acquisition through practice in life’s activities and 
involves “cortical control of the motor mechanism of be- 
havior in adjusting the organism to the environment,” 
says Dr. Nash. 

(c) Interpretive-cortical development is the acquisi- 
tion of judgments and insights and essential knowledges 
or meanings. These are acquired through the practice of 
the above menti-motor reactions to physical and social 
situations and hence are an addition to the neuromus- 
cular level. 

(d) Emotional-impulsive development is based upon 
the inherent drives to activity or tendencies. These are 
modified, reinforced, or inhibited by meaningful activity. 
This development may be socially desirable or socially 
unsound, depending not upon the activity so much as 
the leadership in this activity. Hence for wholesome emo- 
tional impulsive development there must be “leadership 
in activities according to social standards,” as Dr. Heth- 
erington aptly puts it. 

For a thorough explanation of these developmental ob- 
jectives the reader is referred to Chapter VI, pp. 103—40, 
of The Administration of Physical Education by J. B. 
Nash.” 


IV. The Immediate Objectives 

The objectives on this level are the educational out- 
comes,* familiar to those in the field, with the added 
group, physical changes.® Thus (1) physical changes, (2) 
habits and skills, (3) knowledges and insights, and 
(4) ideals, attitudes, and appreciations become the groups 
of immediate objectives, as illustrated in the diagram 
herein. 

(a) Physical changes are not indicated as desired or 
expected outcomes of the so-called academic subjects. In 
physical education, however, with its emphasis upon the 
physical, there are certain physical changes which are 
expected and desirable. These changes could not be called 
habits nor skills. Take for example the increase in en- 
durance, or more particularly, added weight. These are 
neither habits nor skills, they are definite changes in the 
physical make-up of the individual. They are equally de- 
sirable, in certain individuals, with the knowledges and 
attitudes obtained from the social sciences yet they are 
outcomes peculiar to the subject of physical education. 

(b) Habits and skills usually quoted, and as indicated 
in the diagram, are for the most part generic or type forms. 
As such they are not attainable. They must be stated in 


(Continued on Page 55) 


TIbid. 
8L. T. Hopkins. Curriculum Principles and Practices, pp. 204-239. 
New York: Benjamin H. Sanborn and Co., 1929. 
®John W. Harmon, Ph.D. In class discussion. 





The Elementary Supervisor and 
the Classroom Teacher 
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of the most important is the improvement of teaching. 

The elementary supervisor, in a city in which the 
teaching of the physical education program lies in the 
hands of the classroom teacher rather than the special 
teacher of physical education, is faced with a definite 
responsibility. If he desires that the grade teacher shall 
become a good teacher of physical education the first 
semester, a better one the next, and an increasingly 
stronger one year by year, the supervisor must give to 
that teacher definite, concise, and attainable standards 
of achievement by which she may measure the degree of 
her success as she works. 

Those elementary school teachers, who are graduates 
of the modern training schools in which physical educa- 
tion has been taught on the same plane as other school 
subjects, are well fitted to carry on an active physical 
education program under supervision. These teachers 
have two advantages over those less well trained in phys- 
ical education. They have participated actively in a 
program of sports, dancing, and skills, besides having 
received definite training in the techniques of directing 
such a program for children. 

But in every city, there is a large group of teachers 
who have not received such a background in physical 
education. They are thoughtful and conscientious in 
their work, but because of lack of such training in their 
undergraduate days, attack a physical education lesson 
with less confidence than a history or a reading lesson. 
These teachers feel that they lack criteria by which they 
may analyze and evaluate their accomplishments in phys- 
ical education. These criteria must be furnished to the 
teachers by the supervisor. 

The supervisor, in his effort to do this, should, first 
of all, point out that physical education is a part of 
general education, and that, therefore, the aims and ob- 
jectives of the one are those of the other. The difference 
lies only in the tools with which physical education 
works. The general objectives of all education aim to 
develop the child morally, intellectually, and socially, as 
well as physically. Dr. Jesse Williams applies these 
objectives directly to physical education when he says, 
“Physical education should aim to provide skilled lead- 
ership and adequate facilities that will afford an oppor- 


|’ IS agreed that, of the objectives of supervision, one 





tunity for the individual or group to act in situations 
that are physically wholesome, mentally stimulating, and 
socially sound.” 


The teacher, who desires that her lesson in physical 
education shall measure up to the same high standard 
as do her lessons in English or history, is apt to ask for 
still more definite help along the lines of specific objec- 
tives. Such questions as the following are apt to be 
asked: “For what should I work in a physical educa- 
tion lesson?” ‘Should I concentrate upon giving as great 
an amount of activity in the period as possible, or should 
I drill upon the various skills to be acquired, with the 
sacrifice of some activity?” And again, “Should I sacri- 
fice techniques to some extent in order to gain the great- 
est amount of relaxation and recreation from the period?” 

The following outline is an endeavor to answer such 
questions: 


A GOOD LESSON IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


I. Preparation for the Lesson 
1. Attention to physical conditions 


a. Fresh air 
b. Safety hazards 


bo 


Economy of time in getting started 
a. Materials at hand 
(1) Victrola and records 
(2) Balls, beanbags, etc. 
b. Simple organization 
(1) Quick formation for games, dances, 
tics 
(2) Quick method for choosing partners, etc. 


II. The Lesson 


1. Maximum amount of activity on the part of every child 
a. Elimination of unnecessary explanations and talking 


stunts, gymnas- 


2. Acquisition of skills and learnings 
a. New skills acquired 
b. Old skills strengthened 


3. Pleasure in the activity 
4. Opportunity for social growth 
a. Cooperation 


b. Sportsmanship 
c. Social contacts 


III. Results of the Lesson 


1. Progress and satisfaction 
a. Knowledge of satisfactory degree of accomplishment 
b. Feeling of exhilaration and well-being 
c. Praise, if merited 
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I. Preparation for the Lesson 


1. Attention to physical conditions 

a. Fresh Air—It is presupposed in this article that the 
grade teacher who conducts physical education activities 
directs them either in her classroom or upon the play- 
ground. Playground activities, of course, far surpass 
those which must be carried on indoors. In the class- 
room, the first step in preparation for the lesson should 
be to open the windows. The most scientific air-regu- 
lating devices do not take the place of open windows as 
yet. Admittance of fresh air into the classroom imme- 
diately stimulates the pupils to action and makes them 
desire to keep moving. 

b. Safety Hazards—Safety hazards in the school- 
room present themselves in the form of chairs, building 
materials, etc., which may lie in the way of the class as 
they move. On the playground, serious accidents may 
be avoided by noticing holes, roots of trees, etc., and by 
removing such things as rocks and the occasional hoop 
or stick which may be lying on the ground. A quick 
glance around the play space is generally sufficient to 
ascertain if there are obstacles to interfere with the 
activity. 

2. Economy of time 


a. Materials —The classroom teacher is usually lim- 
ited to a ten- or fifteen-minute physical education period, 
sometimes less. If she is to make the most of this time, 
she must be ready to start the children working almost 
at once. Having her materials close at hand is abso- 
lutely essential. Such things as victrolas and records are 
often shared with other teachers, and time will be saved 
if a central place is designated where these materials may 
be kept. Such equipment as balls and beanbags should 
be provided for every teacher, so that they may be 
utilized frequently during rest periods. 

b. Organization.—A great saving of time may be ac- 
complished by teaching the children simple methods of 
formation. Such details as forming circles and groups 
take more time than they deserve, unless they are well 
organized. Designated places to which the children go 
at once for the gymnastic lesson or a period of self-test- 
ing activities, a polite routine by which the boys may 
invite partners to dance are timesavers and make it possi- 
ble for the activity to get under way with the least 
possible delay. 


II. The Lesson 


1. Maximum amount of activity 


This is of paramount importance in every physical 
education lesson. The teacher should plan her lesson 
to include the entire class or, if space does not permit, 
at least half the class with frequent changes to the other 
half. Dance steps may be taught in the aisles of the 
classroom, both in primary and intermediate grades. Self- 
testing activities may be carried on around the room, in 
the aisles, and in the corridors. 

The same principle holds true in games. More and 
more games are being developed from the standpoint of 
group activity rather than the old type of “runner and 
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chaser.”” Games in which at least two or three rows of 
children may participate at once should be the type 
chosen for indoors. There are a-number of excellent 
schoolroom games such as schoolroom dodgeball and 
schoolroom volleyball, in which every child is out of his 
seat and moving constantly though in a limited area. 
Running games in classrooms should be eliminated, for 
reasons of safety. There are any number of fine play- 
ground games in which every member of the class may 
take part. 

The elimination of unnecessary talking and directions 
on the part of the teacher helps, too, in spending every 
moment of the period for the purpose for which it is 
intended. 


2. Acquisition of skills and learnings. 


Every teaching lesson in physical education should 
accomplish one of two things in the field of skills. It 
should have strengthened old skills or helped the child 
to build up the coordinations for new skills. In this field, 
drill is often necessary. Pleasurable games may be used 
in which, by repetition with helpful criticism from the 
teacher, the class may work to improve their techniques. 

There are times, however, when the physical education 
period should be utilized, not for teaching skills, but for 
enjoying skills already learned. Such periods may be 
classed as purely recreational and are valuable. There is 
great satisfaction in doing a thing which we do well— 
just for fun. 

So much for skills—now about other learnings. A 
lesson in physical education, as a lesson in any other 
subject, can never stand still. That is, learnings of 
some kind! are taking place, either of the right or wrong 
kind. The wrong kind of learnings which may creep into 
a physical education lesson are those which are the 
outgrowth of half-acquired skills. Let us say, for exam- 
ple, that a child is allowed to turn a somersault once or 
twice, with very little constructive criticism from his 
teacher. He will, no doubt, continue to perform this 
activity with pleasure as long as he is allowed. Unless 
he possesses natural coordinations, however, he will be 
apt to make little progress in skill and technique. Since 
some learning is taking place, it must be that type in 
which the child is learning to be satisfied with a blun- 
dering, unfinished performance. Of course this is not 
his fault, since he has had no higher criterion presented 
to him. 

3. Pleasure in the activity 

Fortunately physical education is a subject which ap- 
peals to most children, and is generally anticipated with 
pleasure. The teacher should grasp this valuable ally 
and strive to present the less pleasurable parts of her 
work, such as drill, in the forms of self-testing activities, 
wherein each child will find enjoyment in trying to better 
his own performance. There is something wrong in the 
teacher’s method or attitude if the physical education 
period is not greeted with pleasure by the pupils. 

4. Opportunity for social growth 
Social traits of a child assert themselves very quickly 
(Continued on Page 58) 
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Community Recreation Centers 


By 












HINMAN 


Supervisor of Health and Physical Education, 


Public Schools, 


Y CHILDISH faith in Santa Claus has been 
M renewed. A few years ago leisure was a dream, 
something to look forward to in the future. 
When Henry Ford instituted his five-day week it sound- 
ed revolutionary. Last year when technocracy warned 
us that we were to have undreamed of leisure hours, we 
were shocked. Educators told us to get ready for leisure 
which was to come. Today we have that leisure, and it 
has slipped upon us before we knew it. 

In 1922 I had the audacity to recommend to our 
Superintendent of Schools that we employ staff recreation 
workers to go into the schools of Wichita after the reg- 
ular school day had closed, and continue on until 10:30 
or 11:00 o’clock at night. This plan was recommended 
to give wholesome recreation to adults and young em- 
ployed people. Last spring a committee from our Com- 
munity Chest worked diligently for about three months 
on the problem of community recreation, and finished 
the work by making preliminary plans to open public 
schools for evening recreation centers, and to extend 
further the summer playground activities. Nothing de- 
veloped from this plan, and early this fall the Council 
of Parent-Teacher Associations appointed a committee 
to make plans for a demonstration of community center 
work. The Parent-Teacher Associations raised money 
for this work, and it was their plan to operate Roosevelt 
Intermediate School three evenings a week and Ingalls 
Elementary School three afternoons a week after school 
hours. 

About this time I wrote to James Edward Rogers and 
the National Recreation Association, and asked some 
pertinent questions relative to modern community cen- 
ters. My questions were answered promptly, and in addi- 
tion Mr. Maurice Willows, their field representative in 
recreation work, came to Wichita to assist us. When he 
arrived he listened respectfully to the plans which had 
been presented, and then promptly stated that we no 
longer needed to demonstrate to communities. In fact, 
he informed us that the experimental stage in recreation 
centers had passed, and asked us why we did not open 
up recreation centers on a bigger scale. Our reply was 
that we had no funds with which to do so. He then 
asked us if we knew about the CWA and what it could 
do, and when we replied that we did not, he proceeded 
to tell us. He informed us that if our Board of Educa- 
tion would sponsor the project of opening school build- 
ings for community recreation centers, and, if other local 
agencies such as the Community Chest, Parent-Teacher 
Associations, and civic clubs would cooperate with the 





Wichita, Kansas 


Board of Education in raising an incidental expense fund 
that the United States government would furnish all af 
the money needed for the salaries of such recreation 
workers as would be needed to adequately carry on the 
work. 

This seemed too good to be true, and this is why I say 
my faith in Santa Claus has been renewed. In fact, | 
introduced Mr. Willows to many of my friends as Mr, 
Santa Claus, because he had brought us the very things 
we had been hoping for for a number of years. All of 
my dreams for a real community center had come true 
over night, and here we were to have everything we 
had ever studied about, planned about, and hoped for. 


Centers and Program 

We made plans to open six community centers and 
used intermediate schools for this work. These centers 
were to be opened from 7:00 to 10:00 o’clock each eve- 
ning. The program was to consist of social recreation 
in the gymnasium; music both instrumental and vocal; 
hobbies where people could go to the manual training 
shops and make things they had long needed or repair 
furniture for the home; home-making in which we were 
to teach practical sewing as well as cooking; arts and 
crafts where useful articles for the home could be made; 
dramatics and public speaking in which people could 
take part in short plays and be taught to stand up and 
speak without trembling; and last but not least, discus- 
sion groups where political, economic, and current prob- 
lems of the day could be discussed. 

To carry out such an extensive program required a 
staff of ninety-one trained leaders, and this is what we 
proposed: 

General administration—a supervisor of recreation, an 
assistant supervisor of recreation, a supervisor of bands 
and orchestras, and a supervisor of home attractiveness. 

Each community center was to have a director, an 
assistant director, a woman known as a hostess, a clerk 
to take care of the office records, a cloakroom attendant 
to check coats and hats, a custodian to leave the build- 
ing in condition for school work the next day, a social 
recreation leader for men, a social recreation leader for 
women, a discussion group leader, a dramatics leader, 
a hobbies leader, a handcrafts leader, a home-making 
leader, a music leader, and a pianist. In addition to these 
we have now a recreation leader who goes to the Boys’ 
Detention Home and another who goes to the Girls’ De- 
tention home, and a trained Mexican who takes care of 


(Continued on Page 58) 
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Defense Play in 





JANE SHURMER 


Instructor in Physical Education, State University of lowa; 
State Basketball Chairman for lowa 


With a foreword by Eline von Borries, Assistant Professor of Physical 
Education, Goucher College, and Chairman of the National Com- 
mittee on Women’s Basketball, American Physical Education Asso- 
ciation. 


Foreword 


ROM personal observation through the past sixteen 
Pies of numerous girls’ basketball coaches in action, 
one of the main criticisms that might be offered is 
that the majority of coaches are prone to spend at least 
three-quarters of a practice period in emphasizing the 
tactics of the offense. Defense players, like Topsy, just 
grow. Frequently the forwards who have become accus- 
tomed to being considered the main instruments of the 
offense, because of this lack of emphasis on the defense, 
are totally oblivious of the necessity for cultivating a 
good defensive game to supplement their main function. 
Considering the fact also that half the players on the floor 
are always on the defense and that the other half must 
be ready to change instantly from the offensive to defens- 
ive frame of mind, any assistance which may be offered 
to the coach or instructor in planning defensive play for 
her team is timely and to the point. The following ar- 
ticle by Miss Jane Shurmer of the University of Iowa on 
“Defense Play” comes out of the experience and from the 
pen of an instructor in girls’ basketball who has won a 
name for herself as an exponent of this phase of the game. 
It might not come amiss at this point also to recom- 
mend for perusal the articles to be found in the Basket- 
ball Guide for 1933-34.—By Eline von Borries. 





Girls’ Basketball 


Introduction 


TEAM is on the defensive whenever any member 
A the opposing team has possession of the ball; 

it is half way on the defensive every time that 
the ball is free—that is, every time that the ball may be 
recovered by a member of either team. Defense play in 
basketball is much harder than it is in some other team 
games like hockey, for instance. This is due to several 
things, but principally, I think, to the fact that the fun- 
damental technique skills of throwing, catching, ‘and 
shooting in basketball are easier to master than similar 
fundamental skills in other team sports. This means, of 
course, that the players in possession of the ball find it 
comparatively easy to maintain possession of the ball and 
to score through the use of these fundamental technique 
skills. Consequently, the players on defense find it com- 
paratively difficult to obtain possession of the ball and 
thus change their play from defense to offense. 

However, due to the 1932-33 change in guarding rules, 
defense play has been made much easier, and I think 
that careful coaching of defense play on the part of in- 
structors and consistent practice of defense on the part 
of all players (not only guards) will tend to minimize 
the scoring possibilities of the offense. 


1. Fundamental Skills a Good Defense Player 
Should Have 


All players, whether they be forwards, centers, or 
guards, should consider themselves defense players as 
well as offense players. Consequently, they should at- 
tempt to acquire the skills which a good defense player 
should have: 

1. Mastery of Footwork.—The ability to start, stop, 
change direction, pivot, and jump quickly. 

2. Ability to Intercept Passes—Before they reach the 
opponent. This involves: 

a. The ability to watch the ball. 
gests “sight training,” p. 67.) 

b. The ability to see the direction of the ball as it 
comes off the passer’s hands 

c. The ability to have extra pairs of eyes which give 
the player an awareness of the positions of potential re- 
ceivers of the ball. 


(Miss Fish sug- 
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d. The ability to face the line of flight of the ball. 
(Fish, p. 6.) 

e. The ability to jump for high, low, and wide balls 
and to catch them. 


3. A thorough knowledge of the rules (especially 
holding, blocking, tagging, and obstruction) and how 
to avoid making fouls. 


4. The ability to follow a dodge or feint. 
question of sight training plus footwork.) 


5. The ability to break up a bounce. 

a. Travel in the same direction as opponent, prefer- 
ably inside her pivot (if she does pivot). 

b. As the ball rises from its contact with the ground, 
scoop the néar hand in horizontally and pull the ball into 
the other hand. The sooner this can be done, the better. 

c. Immediately follow this by a pivot, away from the 
opponent so that body is between the ball and the op- 
ponent. 


6. The ability to break up a juggle. 

a. As opponent tosses the ball into the air, pivot 
quickly. 

b. Jump to recover the juggle. 

7. The ability to guard a player who is about to 
pass or shoot. 

a. Position: 


(This is a 


1) Facing opponent squarely. 

2) About three feet from opponent (depending 
upon height and length of reach). 

3) Semi-crouched and on toes, ready to spring 
and reach in any direction to deflect the flight of the 
ball. In case the opponent is shooting, the defense play- 
er’s job is much easier, for she knows that the shot in 
order to go in the basket must follow certain laws of 
arc, height, etc. Consequently, she has to be ready to 
block the passage of the ball in this path only. A thor- 
ough knowledge of and skill in shooting will help her 
in this judgment. 

b. Eyes on the ball. 

c. Quick reaction to the movement of the ball and 
the opponent. 

d. Spring, reach, or whatever is necessary to deflect 
ball in its passage or catch it. 

8. The ability to jump high to recover the ball as it 
rebounds from a shot or at least to reach in with one 
hand to tap it back to teammate. 

9. The ability to change quickly from defense to of- 
fense. This means the ability to get free to the side 
(away from opponent’s shooting area) so that a team- 
mate may pass. 

10. Know enough to: 

a. Avoid passing across opponents’ basket. 

b. When in possession of the ball, pivot away from 
opponent. 

c. When toss-up occurs near opponents’ goal, play as 
if opponent were going to control tip-off. 


Il. Team Defense 
The question which next arises is, “Even providing 
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that all my players have all these skills (and they gg. 
dom have), how can I combine them so that they wor 
as a team most efficiently?” 

In general, there are three answers to this question, 
although each instructor varies in her teaching of defeng 
regardless of what system or systems she uses. 

1. Man-to-Man.—Each player on the defensive tean 
(forward, guard, or center) has an opponent for whon & 
she is responsible. She must intercept all passes to thy © 
opponent, break up any bounces or juggles on the par §f 
of that opponent, guard passes and shots by that sam § 
opponent, and recover rebounds. 

In order to do this, she should start between her oppp. 
nent and the opponent’s goal; that is, slightly behind an 
inside her. This means, of course, that the opponent cap 
get free away from her goal, but makes it difficult for 
her to get free in a good shooting position. 

After maintaining this position in relation to her op 
ponent, the rest of the defense play is merely a question 
of the fundamentals which I have outlined previously, 
The defense player should judge the opponent’s pass and 
run in to intercept the throw. If she fails in this, she | 
must recover quickly and prepare to break up a bounce 
or juggle or guard a pass or shot. If she fails in these, 
she must recover quickly and jump for a rebound (if 
there is one). 

This type of defense is almost mandatory in a three. 
court game (although a type of zone system may be 
used). It has certain advantages: (1) It is easy to tella 
player to stick to a specified opponent. She understands 
her duties although the performance of them may be 
difficult. (2) The opponents are theoretically always 
marked. This defense has also certain disadvantages: 
(1) Each defense player has to cover all of her section 
of the court (providing her opponent wishes to use all 
of the court on offense). (2) If an opponent does evade 
the defense player, there is no other defense player to 
assume the responsibilities for her opponent. (3) With 
such an emphasis on “sticking to your man,” defense 
players tend to block, tag, and hold rather than to inter- 
cept the pass. 


2. Zone Defense—This is the exact opposite of the 
man-to-man defense, for in this “system” each player on 
defense has a zone to cover. She must catch all passes 
made into her zone and guard all opponents in her zone. 

In the three-court game, the zones are generally created 
by an imaginary line down the center of the long way 
of the court, something like this: 
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If the zone defense is worked out more carefully, a 


four-man zone defense at the intersections is used: 
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If the ball gets through this line, the centers must re- 
cover for the next four-man defense: 
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If the ball gets through this, guards must recover to 
guard shots. 

In a two-court game, this type of defense is more effec- 
tive, due to the fact that it is possible to accumulate all 
six players at the center line. In general, the defense 
duties are divided somewhat like this: 


LF em 
al lite. 
y \ 
RG 
CF 
ce) 
{ 4 
ie 

The five players at the center line can cover the width 
of the court pretty easily. If the opponents are clever, the 
forwards should not expect to intercept passes, but rather 
to limit the area through which the opponents may safely 
pass so that the guards may intercept the pass. The 
center guard or “safety man” should be ready for all high 
passes, 

In either the two-court or the three-court game, the 
players on defense should go in to guard any opponent 
who has possession of the ball near the intersection lines. 
This is really a variation of pure zone defense, but it is 


hecessary if the opponents’ passes are to be limited as to 
area, 
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The advantages of the zone system are: (1) Each 
player has to cover only a part of her section of the court 
and should, therefore, be able to cover it more efficiently 
than the whole court. (2) The players’ whole attention is 
centered on the ball. There are also disadvantages: (1) 
A player may have no reason to stay in her zone and 
may be needed in another zone. (2) The players must 
change from offense to defense covering their zones im- 
mediately, and this is often difficult to do. (3) The play- 
ers tend to allow the opponents too much freedom, par- 
ticularly in getting off passes and shots. 

3. “Six-Man” Defense (Shifting Zones Plus Man-to- 
Man for Shots).—Naturally, attempts have been made 
to find a type of defense which would combine the ad- 
vantages of the man-to-man and zone types of defénse 
without acquiring their disadvantages. Some instructors 
think that the so-called “six-man” defense (although all 
types of defense are six-man, really) approaches this goal 
in the two-court game. It cannot be used to advantage 
in the three-court game. 

When a team is on defense, each player of that team 
has a zone to cover, but this game differs in accordance 
with the position of the ball. Thus, if the opposing 
guards have possession of the ball ngar the center of the 
end line, the defense positions would be somewhat like 
this: 

O = opponent X == opponent in pos- 

RG, etc. = defense player session of ball 
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This means that all direct passes through to the for- 
wards are covered (high ones by the “safety man’). The 
offensive guards, if clever, will now use short, quick passes 
to work the ball up to the center line. The minute that 
the ball is passed, however, the position changes, thus: 
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Or the same to the other side. Or: 
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1. HEALTH KNOWLEDGE 


NOWLEDGE still occupies a prominent place in 
K health education, even in the elementary grades.* 

However, it should be noted that more emphasis 
is now being given to training in health habits and skills. 
Also analysis shows that the importance of influencing 
pupils to develop right attitudes toward health is recog- 
nized in many courses of study. 

The investigator started the analysis of twenty-five 
selected courses of study with the intention of listing 
each separate knowledge item mentioned in each course 
of study. It soon became apparent that this plan would 
be too cumbersome to be feasible. It was decided there- 
fore to group items under unit headings. For example, 
there are scores of items mentioned regarding foods that 
classify as knowledge outcomes. The large number of 
items of this kind is especially pronounced for the sixth 
grades. These items have been grouped under four unit 
headings: needs for and value of foods, when and how to 
eat, nutrition of plants and animals, and sanitary care of 
food. 

Following this plan it became possible to group all 
of the knowledge items under forty unit code numbers, 
called in this study “key numbers.” Thus in the sum- 
mary charts key number 101 always relates. to needs for 
and value of foods. 

The results of the investigation are shown largely by 
the summary charts considered in the light of corre- 
sponding key codes. Because of space limitations it is 
not possible here to give the Summary Charts I, II, and 
III, which show the various factual items in their relation 
to each of the twenty-five courses of study that were used. 
Summary Charts I(a), II(a), and III(a), however, which 
give the totals for all the courses of study, are given. 
These indicate many trends of interest. It also seems 
desirable to call attention to a few outstanding results of 
the study that may not be indicated clearly by this plan. 

The major emphasis throughout the elementary grades 
in the knowledge field is upon food. Thus, even in the 
kindergarten we note that seven of the nine kindergarten 
courses of study provide for instruction concerning the 
need for and value of food, and how and when to eat. 


*This is the second of a series of articles by the author dealing 
with the preparation needed for teaching health in elementary schools. 
For a discussion of procedures followed in, the study see the January 
issue of the JouRNAL. 


Outcomes of Health Education 


|. Knowledge, II. Habits and Skills, Ill. Attitudes 
By 
WILLARD WALTER PATTY, Ph.D. 


Director of Physical Welfare Training, 
Indiana University 











The facts presented in the kindergarten and early grad 
are comparatively few and very elementary in character, 
A gradual increase in number of knowledge items rel. 
ing to foods and a corresponding increase in the degre 
of technical scientific emphasis is noted as we conside 
higher grade content. In the sixth grades of som 
courses of study we note that there is some discussion 
of vitamins and caloric values of foods. 

In some courses of study we find very clear indica ] 
tions of recognition of the principle that there should be 
little emphasis upon health knowledge in the lower grade 
with increasing emphasis in the higher grades. A glance 
at Summary Chart No. I shows that the Wood-Strang 
course of study very definitely accepts this principle. If 
it were possible to present in this report all refinements 
of detail in these courses of study the principle would 
appear even more pronounced. 

While facts about foods assume the most prominence 
in all of these publications, the general principle of in- 
creasing emphasis upon knowledge as an outcome in 
higher elementary grades holds true in general. This is 
especially evident concerning key number 124 (knowl 
edge concerning human anatomy), key number 12] 
(knowledge concerning contagious and infectious dis- 
eases), and key number 136 (knowledge of physiological 
facts of a technical nature). Most of such information 
is planned to be taught in grades 5 and 6. While key 
number 124 relating to knowledge of anatomy is checked 
in many of the lower grades in several courses of study, 
the content is very limited and usually treats of the 
structure of the teeth only, in the primary grades. 

The provisions of Key Code No. 1 should be consid 
ered with Summary Chart No. I(a) which follows it. 

Key Code No. | 
Units OF KNOWLEDGE PRESENTED 


























































Key 
101. 
102. 
103. 


Number 

Knowledge of needs for and value of food. 

Knowledge of when and how to eat food. 

Knowledge how, what, and when healthy animals and 
plants begin to live and eat. 

Knowledge concerning sanitary care of food. 

Knowledge of proper temperature for a living or schodl- 
room. 

Knowledge of when and how much water to drink. 























104. 
105. 














106. 














107. Knowledge of proper sanitary precautions to be observed 
with relation to drinking and toilet facilities. 

108. Knowledge pertaining to personal cleanliness. 

109. Knowledge relating to importance, values, and uses 0 











light, and eyesight conservation. 
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10 Knowledge relating to proper ventilation and fresh air. 
= Knowledge of “what cities need.” 
>» Knowledge concerning sleep and rest. 
“ Knowledge concerning physical exercise and games. 
Knowledge concerning proper heights of tables and chairs. 
Knowledge concerning sharp and otherwise dangerous in- 
struments and machinery. oon 
6, Knowledge relating to dangerous locations and situations. 
“4 Knowledge concerning poisons, stimulants, unwholesome 
aa foods, narcotics, and intoxicants. i 
118. Knowledge concerning protecting others from injury. 
119, Knowledge of proper participation in fire prevention and 
fire drills. : F ras 
120, Knowledge concerning home and community sanitation. 
121, Knowledge of what constitutes proper posture in different 
situations. 
2, Knowledge concerning provisions for elimination of waste. 
123. Knowledge regarding clothing suited to various health situ- 
ations and care of clothing. 
Knowledge concerning human anatomy. 
Knowledge concerning carriers of disease. 
Knowledge of essentials of healthful personal appearance. 
Knowledge concerning contagious and infectious diseases. 
_ Knowledge of industrial hygiene facts. 
_ Knowledge of first aid. 
_ Knowledge of the social value of health. 
_ Knowledge of normal rate and amounts of growth of chil- 
dren. 
. Knowledge of the value of cheerfulness and proper emo- 
tional control to digestion and good health. 
33. Knowledge concerning hygienic qualities of utensils about 
home, such as toothbrushes, etc. 
. Knowledge that dentists, doctors, and nurses are desirable 
sources of information regarding health. 
. Knowledge of importance of medical examination and its 
relation to determining fitness for violent play. 
. Physiological facts of usual technical nature not specified 
elsewhere. 
137. Knowledge concerning cleansing and medical remedies. 
138. Knowledge of value of sunlight. 
139. Knowledge of the value of good mental attitudes. 
140. What health is. 


113. 
114. 
115. 


Summary Chart No. I(a) is a frequency chart showing 
totals for all grades for each of the 40 unit headings 
under which knowledge outcomes have been grouped. A 
study of the range, 1 to 105, together with a considera- 
tion of frequencies indicates somewhat the emphasis that 


should be placed upon health fact instruction for 
teachers. 


Summary of Health Knowledge Outcomes 


The following are some of the outstanding points dis- 
covered in the study of provisions for health knowledge 
outcomes in the twenty-five courses of study. analyzed. 

1. Knowledge outcomes are still given an appreciable 
place by those planning health instruction for elementary 
schools. 

2. The amount of health knowledge per grade in- 
creases in higher elementary levels. 

3. The emphasis upon semi-technical and technical as- 
pects of health knowledge increases in higher elementary 
grades, 

4. There is much overlapping of subject matter in 
Various grades. 

5. The most pronounced emphasis is upon knowledge 
concerning foods. 

6. Considerable emphasis is still placed upon elemen- 
tary physiology in grade six. 
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SUMMARY CHART.NO. I(a) 
UNITS OF KNOWLEDGE PRESENTED 
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7. The emphasis in presenting most health facts is op- 


timistic rather than depressing. In other words the 
benefits to health of active outdoor exercises, nutritious 
foods, fresh air, rest and sleep, etc., are presented. 

8. An exception to conclusion seven is noted regarding 
infectious and contagious diseases, and the harmful ef- 
fects of drugs, poisons, intoxicating liquor, etc., as re- 
corded under key numbers 115, 116, 117, and 125. 
Regarding these units of instruction the emphasis might 
still be said to be negative. 


ll. HEALTH HABITS AND SKILLS 


Health habits and skills seem to be most emphasized 
among the outcomes of the health education program 
for the elementary school. 

In the kindergarten and primary grades the tendency 
is to stress habits and skills in health activities and prac- 
tices almost exclusively. As the work is analyzed on up 
through the grades the reasons appear why it is receiving 
increasing attention. The twenty-five selected courses 
of study investigated show clearly the predominant opin- 
ion that kindly, patient insistence upon correct perform- 
ance of health activities constitutes the fundamental 
health program in the lower grades. 

Habits and skills regarding personal cleanliness rank 
first in frequency of mention. Correct habits and skills 
regarding food follow closely. Recent scientific discov- 
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eries and modern advertising are apparently responsible 
for habits and skills in caring for the teeth occupying 
third place in frequency. Other high ranking habits and 
skills relate to sleep and rest, fresh air and sunshine, and 
work and play. 

It seems to be generally agreed among health educators 
that correct health habits are fundamental in healthful 
living. Opinions, based upon results of careful studies, 
are in accord that health knowledge alone is no guarantee 
of wholesome living. Right health attitudes are no doubt 
important, particularly in new health situations, but the 
greater portion of our health conduct consists of reac- 
tions to specific situations. Health reactions, like other 
reactions of the human organism to stimuli, are chiefly 
habitual. 


Since the number and variety of health situations 
which the individual is called upon to face in life are 
great, the number of specific right health habits to be 
formed should be proportionately large and varied. 


The provisions of Key Code No. II should be consid- 
ered in connection with Summary Chart No. II(a), 
which follows it. 


Key Code No. Il 
Units oF HABITS AND SKILLS TO BE DEVELOPED 

Key Number 

401. Proper habits and skills regarding food. 

402. Proper habits and skills concerning speech. 

403. Proper habits relating to sleep and rest. 

404. Proper habits concerning drinking water. 

405. Proper habits concerning the handling of articles in school 
and home that are used in common. 

406. Proper habits of personal cleanliness. 

'407. Proper habits and skills in use and care of personal cloth- 
ing. 

408. Proper habits and skills in assisting in keeping school and 
home clean and healthful. 

409. Proper habits and skills regarding care of the teeth. 

410. Child does not suck fingers, pencils, etc., or otherwise ex- 
pose himself or others to infectious diseases. 

411. Child has proper mental habits, such as not wasting time 

412. Proper safety first habits and skills. 

413. Proper habits of eyesight conservation. 

414. Proper habits and skills regarding elimination. 

415. Proper habits of benefiting from fresh air and sunshine. 

416. Proper habits of service to others. 

417. Proper habits of posture. 

418. Proper habits and skills in work, play, and rest. 

419. Proper use of respiratory tract. 

420. Proper skills in desirable physical activity. 

421. Proper habits regarding use of tea, coffee, tobacco, intox- 
icants, and drugs. 


Summary Chart No. II(a) shows the total frequencies 
of mention of various unit headings under which habits and 
skills emphasized in these twenty-five courses of study are 
grouped. While it is recognized that frequency of men- 
tion is not an accurate index to the relative importance 
of the units, it does have some significance. To teachers 
and supervisors of health education interested in particu- 
lar grades the subtotals for each item for each grade may 
seem of value. For instance all of the nine courses of 
study for kindergartens stress habits and skills concern- 
ing foods. All subtotals should be considered in relation 


to the number of courses of study outlining work for the 
respective grades. 
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SUMMARY CHART NO. II(a) 
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Summary of Habits and Skills Outcomes 


In studying these courses of study the investigator is 
impressed very definitely with the fact that those who 
developed these plans for health education consider the 
development of right health habits and skills of par. 
mount importance in the elementary grades. While Key 
Code No. II contains fewer units than the one referring 
to knowledge outcomes, that should not leave the impre- 
sion that the importance is in proportion to the number 
of units under which items are grouped. 

In many cases a long list of specific health habits was 
given in a particular field. The field of personal cleani- 
ness is a good example of this situation. 

Some of the outstanding points concerning the recog. 
nition of health habits and skills in health courses of 
study are: 


1. Habits of cleanliness are most often mentioned. Per- 
haps that is due to the fact that they are definite and 
objective in nature rather than because educators consider 
them especially important to health. Certainly our lead- 
ing health authorities do not accord a preéminent place to 
cleanliness among the factors influencing health. 

2. Right habits and skills in selecting and eating food 
ranks a close second in frequency of mention. Health 
leaders would probably agree that there is merit in ac- 
cording a high rating to this factor. 

3. Correct habits of sleep and rest, habits relating to 
fresh air and sunshine, and habits and skills in work and 
play are mentioned often and the general recognition of 
their importance to health sanctions such an emphasis. 


4. There seems to be some uncertainty as to whether 
or not safety habits and skills belong in health courses of 
study, if the investigator has made a correct interpreta- 
tion. It is noticeable that the large cities include safety 
from physical harm by accident among the desirable 
health habits and skills to be developed. 


5. The frequency of mention of correct habits relating 
to the use of tea, coffee, tobacco, intoxicants, and drugs 
is surprisingly low. This may be due to the desire to 
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eliminate negative emphases in health education. It may 
be that the immaturity of the children caused the shapers 
of these courses of study to consider such habits unfit to 
be stressed. It may also be true that we can handle this 
problem better in working for outcomes in the form of 
knowledge and attitudes. 

6. A noticeable feature regarding education planned in 
this field is the emphasis upon positive and specific habit 


and skill training. 
Ill. HEALTH ATTITUDES 


The importance of attitudes as outcomes of our edu- 
cational program has been prominent in the thinking of 
educators during the past decade. The charge has been 
made that the earlier health education program in our 
schools failed to develop successfully because of two 
principal reasons: first, it was almost exclusively factual, 
and second, such attention as was given to results in 
attitudes was negative in emphasis. Thus the old courses 
in elementary anatomy and physiology were rather tech- 
nical. They were also, for the greater part, unapplied 
to human living problems with the exception of the effort 
to develop aversion to intoxicating liquor and tobacco. 


While it seems to be true that most of our ordinary 
reactions to specific health situations are in accordance 
with specific habits already established, every individual 
will occasionally be confronted with a health situation 
that is new. Here is where habit outcomes in health 
education are ineffectual. Knowledge and attitude out- 
comes must serve the individual in this situation. Often 
attitudes persist after the specific information that de- 
termined the attitudes has been forgotten. 


This investigation discloses the fact that attitudes are 
being recognized as important outcomes in health edu- 
cation. The study indicates pronounced lack of unifor- 
mity in this regard, however. Whereas some courses of 
study, such as Baltimore, give long lists of specific health 
attitudes for each grade, other courses, such as Milwau- 
kee, do not recognize attitudes as being of sufficient 
importance to be mentioned. 


The chief concern of these makers of courses of study 
in health instruction seems to be to have the child ac- 
quire an appreciation of his individual obligation and 
the group responsibility for the physical welfare of the 
gtoup. The frequency of mention of this unit attitude 
exceeds that of any other attitude by a wide margin. 


We might expect any group of health educators today 
to be concerned about the child’s appreciation of the 
importance of posture to health. While it is true that 
the exact values to be assigned to posture constitute 
a controversial subject, yet the weight of opinion seems to 
uphold the importance of posture to health. The results 
of this study show that appreciation of good bodily 
posture ranks second as an attitude outcome, using fre- 
quency of mention as a criterion. 


Other frequently mentioned attitudes are: carefulness 
toward safety hazards, enjoyment of strenuous play out- 
of-doors, willingness to cooperate cheerfully and without 
fear in health examinations, etc., self-control of emotions 
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in emergencies, and enjoyment of the process of cleansing 
one’s person. 

Brief statements suggesting unit classifications of de- 
sirable attitudes to be encouraged in our health education 
program in elementary schools appear in Key Code IIT, 
following. Summary Chart III indicates the frequency 
and location of emphasis upon formation of these atti- 
tudes. 

In Summary Chart No. III(a) the frequencies of men- 
tion of various attitudes for the respective grades of the 
elementary school are totaled. 


SUMMARY CHART NO. III(a) 
Grave Torats oF Units oF ATTITUDES TO BE DEVELOPED 
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Summary of Health Attitudes 


This study reveals that our course-of-study makers em- 
phasize at least thirty-four major types of health atti- 
tudes that are considered important as desirable out- 
comes of the health education program in elementary 
schools. 

The same attitudes are mentioned as adapted to almost 
every grade in kindergarten and elementary school. Of 
the thirty-four attitudes there are only six not found in 
every grade. One of these, child has sympathetic under- 
standing and interest in people and in life, is missing in 
the fifth grade only. The wholesome attitude of the child 
toward the other sex, on the other hand, is mentioned by 
one course of study only and is emphasized in the fourth 
grade only. The attitude of courage to engage in activi- 
ties that are reasonably safe is absent in the second 
grade only. Antipathy for tobacco, coffee, drugs, and 
intoxicants is stressed in all grades but the kindergarten. 
(Continued on Page 62) 





certain stated objects and skills.* 

Generally, the objectives sought 
in a given field are fundamentally 
the same; whether they are worked 
for consciously or not, whether they are called by one name 
or another, the final achievements are very similar. It is 
the methods that differ so widely and the points on the 
way that are stressed that give the appearance of many 
and vastly differing things that are being worked toward. 

The large, all-embracing thing to be worked for in dan- 
cing for small children is the creation of an unconscious 
physical control directed by an active background of 
music, or more specifically, rhythm, for often drum beats 
suffice to give inspiration and color to actions. To enumer- 
ate specific skills to be attained is more difficult, for with 
sufficient time and interest children are able to do anything 
within reason, To run, walk, jump, hop, slide, skip, gallop, 
polka, swing, roll, stretch, and perform various modifica- 
tions and combinations of these activities are within the 
scope of every child’s ability. Original ideas should be 
hunted out and encouraged at all times, whether they are 
ideas for old things done in a new way or new things done 
for the first time. 

Unconscious physical control means the ability to do, 
to move, scarcely realizing what the exact action is and 
certainly not conscious of the mechanics of the movement. 
Rather the sudden consciousness in the midst of running, 
for instance, to think, “why, I’m running, I must be run- 
ning. But I thought running was hard work—this is fun! 
I feel as though I were just blowing along—I love it!” I 
had a small girl say just that not long ago. She also said, 
“T wish I could go this fast when I am running races out- 
side.” There she is consciously trying to run fast, here she 
is running in response to music, not caring particularly 
whether she is racing or not—simply moving as the music 
does. 


HE perfect managing of one’s body is not possible un- 

less the component parts of that body are well balanced 
and healthy. So the first thing on the way, and that of 
greatest importance, is the general strengthening of the 
body and building up of muscle tone. The immediate aim 
is a program which will result in all-round development 

Common posture faults can be taken care of easily and 
pleasantly in dancing classes. Learning how to walk well, 
which is necessary for practically everyone, furnishes ex- 
cellent foot exercises. What is better than the elephant’s 
swing to get the back all stretched out and loosened while 
arms and head are relaxed? Tip-toe walking and the crawl 


* Paper presented before the Dance Section at the American Phys- 
ical Education Association Convention, April, 1933, at Louisville, 
Kentucky. 


Objectives of Natural Dancing 
for Children 


BJECTIVE,” according to By 
definition, is the end 
sought; the attainment of CHARLOTTE PHILIPPI 


The Lotspeich School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


able. A game, either of stopping suddenly whenever th 












of the measuring worm are splendij 
stretching exercises, and that very 
nice rhythm game of the “Wing 
mills,” in Smith, is a good and ple. 
sant way to straighten shoulders ani 
get a big arm swing. A great par 
of the joy and thrill of Planning 
classes is to feel reasonably certain that at the end ¥ 
those classes each child has gained something which yj § 
lead to a more perfect and better managed body; for} § 
is only after each child has a perfectly balanced and pe. 
fectly functioning body that he is able to go on to th 
finer points in development. 

At the same time the ulterior motive in doing many 
things is the building up of muscle tone and the correctin 
of normal posture faults, and in addition to make ever 
child familiar with the parts of his own person. First, only 
the very simplest and easiest things are done. Withoy 
question running is the thing most children do with th 
least effort. They walk, certainly, but not as readily, 
music, as they run. Skipping is rather difficult to teacha 
child who knows absolutely nothing about skipping, ani 
there are many such. 

In the very beginning of a new group the most desirabk 
thing is a feeling of good-fellowship between all members 
that is, no strangeness of any kind. Hence quite a bit ci 
time is well spent talking about all sorts of things thi 
have been seen and done away from class. Finally a point 
is reached where the entire group has found somethiy 
each member can do very like everyone else. It is perhaps 
a march, if the children are quite young—a very soldie: 
like march! For most children, the moment they hear th 
word march, stiffen up like wooden soldiers and go pai 
fully along with stiff knees, arms glued to their sides, chin § 
sticking into their chests, looking thoroughly uncomfor: § 






























music does or of taking the biggest steps possible, wil 
break up the stiffness. It may be the shock of the muse 
or shades of a military past, but marching does somethin 
to small children that is amusing but not very pleasatl 
to see. Walking they feel more or less self-conscious, evel 
the youngest ones. Running, however, is after a smal 
child’s own heart, producing utter abandon, arms fluy 
wide and “here I go!” instead of the restricted motion d 
walking or marching, neither of which is truly “child.” h 
running, the child’s mind and smile, as well as his heat 
and legs, quicken and he is happy. 

From running, the children of their own volition evoltt 
other things to do; they may be butterflies or run-aw@ 
horses or airplanes, as their minds go—but always tht 
things they do, and want to do themselves, are big, ut 
restricted, wide-open things. It is only their big muscle 
that they are sure of and they seem to know their ow 
abilities and limitations amazingly well. It is large-mustt 
activities we are interested in at the beginning of group 
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There are some children, always, who need to find them- 
selves, to experiment a bit, be very sure of their own abil- 
ities, and gain some confidence in themselves. So the large- 
muscle activities are continued, making greater the variety 
of movement within the children’s understanding and 
creating in them a confidence in themselves. 


FTER the scope of large-muscle activities has been en- 
A targed comes a gradual working in of more localized 
activities, more refined movements, and combinations of 
movements. Any sustained action is in this category; it is 
much easier no matter what the movement, to do it quick- 
ly. As soon as actions are slowed down the question of 
balance arises and is a difficult one to settle. Any small 
movement, or movement with a small base, is considered 
in this category. 

At this time the music becomes a very definite agent. 
In the big, fairly easy, large-muscle activities the musical 
accompaniment was “large-muscle music.” It formed a 
big background into which those movements blended with 
no conscious effort; it made an easy rhythm which seemed 
to flow from those moving bodies, to be the outcome of 
what was being done. 

- Children gradually become more conscious of the music 
as being heavy or light, fast or slow, “fancy” or “plain,” 
as they describe it, rather than just being fast or slow, loud 
or soft. Too often any music that may have the correct 
thythm is used for children’s work. Child music should 
be more within the child’s own comprehension. His hori- 
zon is narrower ; he is not capable, physically, of such big, 
broad movements as most adult music calls for; even his 
slow movements are faster and less sustained than the 
usual music requires in order to have the action done in 
perfect accord with it. Child music should have a narrower 
range, be less sedate, and at all times very much alive. 

As soon as feet and legs, hands, arms, and bodies can be 
depended upon, there are wonderful experiments to be 
tried. Having gained physical confidence and poise, chil- 
dren try those things they have seen other people doing, 
with less disastrous or discouraging results than when first 
attempted. Mind and body coordinate and a new power 
is felt within the individual child which is quite exhilara- 
ting; nothing is too hard to try and everything is fun to do. 
Imagination can run rampant and be reasonably satisfied, 
particularly so that now a small boy can concentrate on 
being a run-away horse and not on how a run-away horse 
goes. Feeling is the big thing, not doing; the doing is just 
done and is most satisfactory! 


HIS ideal and truly wonderful state of affairs is not 

arrived at suddenly, of course. It is only after the same 
things have been done so often that they are part of the 
child’s daily moving life that he can feel so sure of him- 
self. In most classes there are certain things without which 
no class is complete—the fault may be in doing the same 
things over and over again in the beginning of classes, but 
Soon even the tiny kindergarten children grow worried if 
the elephants’ parade, or the donkey’s kick has been omit- 
ted. From constant reminders in rather disappointed and 
anxious voices it appears that a definite beginning routine 
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is welcome. It is a joy to watch children doing well and 
enjoying the familiar things, It rests their minds and gives 
them renewed confidence in themselves. They are in a 
more receptive state if they are loosened and warmed up 
and just comfortably out of breath so that sitting down to 
listen and to discuss what is to come is a pleasure. The 
dull sound of the word routine is not pleasant, for, even 
while trying to make many things part of a child’s daily 
moving world, he must have always a feeling of adventure, 
and, in rare moments when he stops to think of it, a feel- 
ing of satisfaction in what he is doing. While the same 
exercises and rhythms are done repeatedly, they can be 
arranged differently each time so the sequence is never the 
same twice in succession. 

A large part of the so-called routine consists of playing 
with and growing familiar with the music used. In every 
class there are some children whose response to music is 
practically perfect. If a question does arise, there should 
be a discussion of the possibilities of what has been played; 
it is compared with other music that is known; and at last 
a decision is reached as to what can be done with this par- 
ticular music. If there are several reasonable ideas, all 
can be tried and the best one decided upon. 

It is well to use different music for the same things, that 
is, several bits of music for a skip or run. It is not a definite 
piece of music a child wants to know but the rhythm and 
general atmosphere created by that music. There is a great 
danger that children, and others as well, can become so 
accustomed to certain bits of music for certain things, that, 
unless the usual sequence of notes is played, they are 
lost. This situation does not help them to learn music 
or to gain an appreciation of it. 

To dovetail new music in with the old is an excellent 
way to learn and know new music. A skip may start with 
the usual music and instead of repeating the old, a new 
skip is played. The change will be noticed, but a sense of 
the rhythm is more lasting if it is obtained as the natural 
outcome of something well known instead of something 
new. The next time the new music is played there will be 
no question of what to do. The horizon is a tiny bit wider. 

With small children quick changes of mood are part of 
their lives. They do not start a class with a very definite 
feeling which they cannot, or do not, change. Older people 
are more set and often a change of mood is a conscious 
mental shove from one state of mind to another. The 
atmosphere created by definite music, however, is respon- 
ded to by children very satisfactorily, There is the mental 
response, or response to mood, which is apparent on their 
faces almost immediately; the physical response comes a 
shade more slowly. In playing music children have never 
heard before this is very plain; their facial expression tells 
much that their physical beings cannot quite express with- 
out a bit of concentrated effort and some guess work. It 
is the mood, the spirit of the music they react to first, and 
it is difficult sometimes to give that feeling a name which 
means physical action. They have not yet reached the 
place where mind and body are one, but there should be 
very few children who make no effort at responding to 
music for they cannot be asked to respond to strange music 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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Student Leaders in High School 


Physical Education 


F AND by itself the physical education plant of 

a city senior high school constructed within the 

past ten years equals, and in many cases ex- 
ceeds, the total acreage allotted to an entire high school 
building erected prior to the World War. Accompanying 
this increase in facilities for modern physical education, 
we find a wide diversification in the program of activi- 
ties. With the opportunity afforded for choice of activi- 
ties as opposed to the older method of regimentation in 
the recreational part of any teaching period, it becomes 
desirable to deputize to a trained student leader some 
of the responsibilities formerly shouldered exclusively 
by the teacher. Indeed, with the trend towards releasing 
the teacher from the supervision of the practice of re- 
creational skills in order that he may exert a positive 
influence in the development of the character and per- 
sonality of the individual pupil, we find the use of trained 
student leaders not only desirable but essential. 

Ten years of experimentation with this phase of phys- 
ical education is the basis for the writer’s statements 
concerning student leaders. While their use in the junior 
high school grades and high school annexes has been 
successful and even more essential on account of the 
smaller number of teachers available in these schools, 
this article will be limited to the use of student leaders 
in the senior high school physical education plant. 

The marked increase in the number of students in 
attendance at secondary schools, and the reluctance of 
local boards of education to make additional appoint- 
ments of teachers to take care of the instruction of these 
pupils, have combined to turn the attention of adminis- 
trators of physical education to the possibilities of fur- 
nishing relief to the overburdened teachers through the 
extensive use of student leaders. 

Students whose personality and physical development, 
as evidenced by a physical examination, are above aver- 
age, evidently should be able to command the respect 
of their fellow-students; when trained in accordance with 
a definite program, they should be able to assist in such 
routine administrative matters as: the care of equipment, 
the management of traffic in the locker rooms, the check- 
ing of attendance of both active and inactive students, 
the dissemination of information, the preparation of 
tournament schedules of interclass games, and the actual 
testing of students’ motor ability. 

The wide range of activities in which student leaders 
can be helpful is not entirely a new development, as the 
late Wilbur P. Bowen" succinctly indicates: 


“The squad and leader p‘an of class organization was first used 
in the conduct of physical activities by the German Turners under 


1 Wilbur P. Bowen. The Conduct of Physical Activities, p. 82. 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 1927. 
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Jahn, almost two centuries ago. It has been widely used, eye 
since that time, in conducting practice upon heavy apparatus, by 
it is only within very recent years that its use has been extended 
to the conduct of all kinds of physical activities and with pupils oj 
all ages.” 

Among the issues raised by the developments in recent 
years are to be found the following: Shall all students 
be given opportunities for leadership? Is the training 
given these students of any real value? Will the exten. 
sive use of trained student leaders gradually reduce the 
number of teaching positions in physical education? Js 
this deputization of responsibilities for the supervision 
of students in physical activities advisable? 

In regard to the first issue, we find two schools of 
thought led by authorities in the United States. Dr. Jay 
B. Nash? feels that “. . . it is possible to rotate the squad 
leadership in such a way that every individual has an 
opportunity both to lead and to follow.” Undoubtedly 
this is practical in a small school, but most physical 
education classes in city high schools are too large to 
permit this ideal educational policy. 

Dr. Frederick Rand Rogers*® is spokesman for those 
who disagree with the eminent authority from New York 
University, and counters with the belief that ‘the privi- 
lege of leadership should be reserved for those with high 
physical and mental status and abilities.” 

At De Witt Clinton High School, since very few of 
the boys of any section of the school report at the same 
time of the day to the gymnasium, we have found it to 
advantage to discard the more democratic plan of rotat- 
ing leadership. In accepting Dr. Rogers’ view of the 
matter, we have also incorporated in our curriculum the 
special courses in leadership advocated in his statement 
which follows: 

“Leaders’ classes are highly desirable adjuncts to a complete 
physical education program. Leaders should -be in immediate con- 
trol of squads and teams, and may be given, in high school, pre- 


professional training for the directorship. When such training 
warrants, academic credit should be given.” 


We are in agreement with the former New York State 
Director of Physical Education, and have classified our 
courses in leadership in the same miscellaneous elective 
field as advanced work in music, drawing, and commet- 
cial subjects, as far as meeting the requirements for 
graduation are concerned. These courses are limited to 
students in the second and third years who have ob- 
tained excellent ratings in physical education during the 
preceding year, and whose physical condition, as evi- 


2 Jay B. Nash. Administration and Supervision of Physical Edu- 


cation, p. 346. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 1932. 


3 Frederick R. Rogers. Educational Objectives of Physical Activ 


ty, p. 23. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 1931.’ 
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denced by a physical examination, is of high standard. 
Occasionally, when doubtful of the student’s status, we 
subject him to general athletics intelligence tests. A 
description of our first elective course in leadership fol- 


“a special leadership course is devised to cover in 
eight major projects all of the different aspects of train- 
ing and preparation for positions as leaders. Each pro- 
ject is completed in four lessons, thus providing for 
thoroughness in the fundamentals of activity leadership. 
An outline of these projects will demonstrate the range 
of activities included in the course. 


Class Registration—The card index (Delaney) system as used 
in the gymnasium for attendance records; the spot system and its 
application in classes of varying size; the use of mimeographed 
bulletins of information for new students in the school. 

Class Adjustments —Registration after the first meeting of any 
class; transfers due to change of program or assignment to correc- 
tive gymnasium or swimming pool; method of recording excused 
and unprepared students’ ratings; method of numbering squads 
and divisions. 

Standard of the Leaders’ Corps—tThe qualities of a real leader; 
the standards set and methods of measuring up to them; principles 
and methods in dealing with the individual and the group. 

Indoor Activities—Duties of the student leader during the free 
play or optional period while stationary and portable apparatus 
is in use; procedure when definite divisional assignments are made 
by the teacher; system of rotation of activities; securing the assis- 
tance of temporary leaders in large classes; personal performance; 
progression in exercises used from the freshman up through the 
senior classes. 

Outdoor Activities—Adjustments necessary due to seasonal 
changes; games used in the spring and fall terms; fields designated 
for various games; care of equipment; service as a playing man- 
ager at any activity. 

Tests and Records.—Organization and methods of testing at 
the various indoor and outdoor activities; marking procedures; 
the use of the summary card and other checks for accuracy of 
records. 

Safety Regulations—Methods of moving and securing position 
of apparatus; playing areas and restrictions as to the number of 
concurrent activities; prevention of injury through the proper 
placing of mats at apparatus and through the selection of stunts 
suitable for the age and physical development of the squads under 
the leader’s control. 

Miscellaneous—Modifications of the rules of team games as 
played at our school; organization for speed in starting team 
games; cooperation of student leaders assigned to gymnasium, 
locker room and office; procedure to be followed in case of injury 
to any student; fire drills. 


To test for the assimilation of this comprehensive mass 
of material, we have designed written and personal per- 
formance examinations. When we desire to test the pros- 
pective leader’s knowledge of practices and procedures, 
we subject him to the short-answer, written test of the 
recall type; in all others, the candidate must demonstrate 
his ability at the various recreational activities used in 
all physical education classes. When a student passes 
these tests, we have no doubt of his ability to adjust 
himself to conditions in any gymnasium or playground 
to which he will be assigned for the terms following the 
completion of his training course. 

The problems of administration in physical education 
can be solved by the exclusive efforts of the teachers of 
the department, but will take so much of their time as 
seriously to handicap the actual instruction, and cer- 
tainly limit the benefits derived by the students from 
any physical education period. Let us consider some 
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of the situations wherein a judicious deputation of rou- 
tine administration to trained student leaders may be 
of advantage. 

One of the most common problems in high school is 
created by those students who, either through recovery 
from recent illness or loss of costume, appear unpre- 
pared for physical activity. One solution is offered by 
the procedure of allowing only those students who are 
properly prepared to report to activity areas, so that the 
entire time of the teachers there can be devoted to in- 
struction and supervision; all unprepared students, re- 
gardless of grade, report to a room adjacent to one of 
the gymnasiums. Here, a record is made of their attend- 
ance or excuse by a student secretary, under the direction 
of the teacher in charge of the “inactives’ room” for that 
particular period of the day. The teacher then sends the 
secretary to the various gyms, where the regular class 
attendance records are kept; the student secretary makes 
the necessary adjustments on the records for all of the 
students who reported “inactive” for that period. 

A conservative estimate of the average number of in- 
active students in physical education classes is 10 per 
cent of the registration. In a large city high school this 
practice would produce a minimum of fifty students’ 
records that would need adjustment every teaching 
period. Certainly a student leader, who is made to 
realize the importance of accurate records, can handle 
this routine almost as effectively as a teacher. 

In a similar manner, we have delegated the duties of 
caring for equipment, orientating new students in the 
school, and preparing schedules for intramural athletic 
contests to properly trained student leaders. We have 
found the practice of assigning these leaders as examiners 
at all objective tests for motor ability a definite advan- 
tage. Here the teacher becomes an organizer and tech- 
nical expert. 

If interest is to be maintained in the testing activities, 
then the teacher of a large class must depute this re- 
sponsibility in order that the tests be completed within 
a reasonable time. True it is that the student leaders 
are not infallible and will make mistakes, but even 
teachers themselves are human and err. 

As a further defense for the few errors that student 
leaders are almost certain to make, it may be of interest 
to note the views of Dr. Jay B. Nash* on this condition. 
He grants that “Squad leaders will make mistakes both 
in conducting activities and in the organization and ad- 
ministration of games, schedules, etc.” 

This is not a great calamity however, as his further 
statement would indicate: 

“These mistakes offer fine opportunities for helpful guidance 
on the part of the teacher. Since education is a doing process, the 
student will not benefit when the teacher does all the work. The 
other extreme of letting the student lead without supervision is 
equally poor. Allowing the leader opportunities for responsibility 
under guidance is sound educational procedure.” 

The value of trained leaders to the school has already 
been mentioned. Of equal importance are the values that 
are gained by the student leader while in the service of 


(Continued on Page 55) 


4Jay B. Nash. Op. cit., page 351. 
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HE BOSTON Board of Officials for Women’s 
ij Sports is one of the oldest and largest boards in the 

country. It was founded in 1924 for the purpose 
of standardizing officiating in hockey and _ basketball. 
Committees to rate officials in these sports began func- 
tioning at this time. A swimming committee was or- 
ganized in 1929 and tennis was added in 1931. 

The conduct of the organization’s business is in the 
hands of an executive committee consisting of a presi- 
dent, vice-president, secretary, treasurer, chairman of 
basketball, chairman of hockey, chairman of swimming, 
chairman of tennis, and the state chairman of basketball 
as an ex-officio member. The election of officers takes 
place in April by postal ballot. Candidates for office 
are previously presented by a nominating committee 
which is appointed by the executive committee. Each 
officer holds office for two years. The president and 
treasurer are elected in the even years, the vice-president 
and secretary in the odd years. 

The chairmen of the Basketball, Swimming, and Tennis 
Committees are appointed annually by the Executive 
Committee and each of these in turn appoints additional 
members with the approval of the Executive Committee. 
The Chairman of Hockey is appointed by the Executive 
Committee of the Boston Field Hockey Association, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Executive Committee of the 
Boston Board of Officials, and she in turn appoints addi- 
tional members with the approval of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

There is also an advisory board consisting of one 
representative appointed yearly by each of the four pro- 
fessional schools of physical education in the vicinity of 
Boston, namely, Bouvé-Boston School of Physical Edu- 
cation, Posse-Nissen School, Sargent School of Boston 
University, and the Department of Hygiene and Physical 
Education, Wellesley College. This advisory board 
meets with the executive committee once a year, or more 
if necessary, to discuss policies and give helpful sugges- 
tions. These representatives are called Institutional 
members. 


There are also Active and Associate members. Ac- 


cording to the constitution, “An active member is a 


Boston Board of Officials for Women’s Sports 


woman who is acting as a coach or who has been ad 
mitted by examination to this organization as an official 
An associate member is a coach who wishes to retain he 
connection with the Board without assuming the duties 
of a coach or official but who desires to use her influence 
for the good of the sport. This includes all those wh 
have taken the examinations but who have not bee 
passed as officials, or any organization or school whos 
object is similar to the object of this organization, Ay 
associate member cannot hold office.” 

The annual dues for membership are $1.00, the pay- 
ment of which entitles a member to one examination jp 
each sport. In case of failure re-examination fees are 
$.50 for each sport. 

The detailed organization of each committee is as {ol- 
lows: 


Basketball Committee 


The Basketball Committee consists of at least twelve 
members. A committee of this size is necessary in order 
to handle the ten or more examination dates scheduled 
each season. The number of candidates annually ex- 
amined, at least eighty-five, is probably greater in Boston 
than in other localities because of the proximity of sev- 
eral schools of physical education. National judges in 
the vicinity of Boston are asked to serve on the com- 
mittee and all members are rated officials. 

As the Boston Board of Officials is a member of the 
Women’s National Officials Rating Committee, all bas- 
ketball ratings given by it are national. Each candidate 
first takes the National Theoretical Examination, and 
must pass this before taking the practical examination. 

The committee begins its work about the middle of 
November, at which time plans are made for the annual 
demonstration of technique and officiating held the first 
week in December. All rated officials in the vicinity of 
Boston who wish to be on the active referees’ list are 
required to attend this meeting, inasmuch as new points 
in the rules are discussed. The annual dues of basket- 
ball officials are collected at this time, and each official 
fills out a card stating her rating, address, telephone 
number, and time free for officiating. A list of active 
referees for the season is compiled from this informa- 
tion, and a copy is mailed before Christmas to all schools, 
colleges, and other organizations who use officials. Indi- 
viduals who need to renew their rating arrange at this 
meeting to be examined before the middle of December 
so that their names may be included on the active refer- 
ees’ list. A supplementary list is mailed the first of Feb- 
ruary to include all who have passed in later examina- 
tions. 

During the season of 1932-1933 the committee offered 
evening courses in officiating to all those who desired 
to improve their technique so that they might obtain 4 
rating. No charge was made for this instruction. The 
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rse consisted of five practice periods, one hour a 
ee with suggestions and criticisms from members of 
po committee, and discussion of rules with questions 
on them of the type used in the National Theoretical 
Examination. At the conclusion of the course the mem- 
pers took the examination for rating. 


Hockey Committee 

The Hockey Umpiring Committee is a joint committee 
of the Boston Field Hockey Association and the Boston 
Board of Officials. Until the present season it consisted 
of all nationally rated officials in the vicinity and all 
local “B” officials. This usually meant a committee of 
eight or nine members. The majority of the examina- 
tions were given over week-ends, and as most of the 
committee members were players, it was very difficult to 
obtain enough judges. This season an attempt has been 
made to remedy this difficulty by including some of the 
more experienced local “C” umpires. Thus the com- 
mittee has been enlarged to thirteen and it is now possi- 
ble to have one national official and one local official to 
judge each candidate. 

An indoor evening meeting has usually been held the 
first week in October for a discussion of umpiring and 
rules. Last fall and this fall the meeting was held out- 
doors on a Saturday afternoon and was followed by a 
practical demonstration of umpiring with high school 
teams participating. 

Examinations were given every Sunday afternoon dur- 
ing the playing season at the Boston Field Hockey 
Association practices, at club matches on Saturday morn- 
ings, at the annual field day for public and private 
schools, and at the camp sessions of the professional 
schools of physical education. By far the largest number 
of examinations has been given at these camp sessions, 
forty-seven being given there during the last season out 
of a total of seventy-four. 

Inasmuch as the Boston Field Hockey Association 
is affiliated with the United States Field. Hockey Associa- 
tion, it sends half of its receipts for umpires’ examina- 
tions to that organization; fifty cents of each dollar col- 
lected for hockey examinations goes to the United States 
Field Hockey Association and the other fifty cents to 
the Boston Board. The Boston Board assumes all ex- 
penses of the Hockey Committee, such as telephone, post- 
age, and traveling expenses. 


Swimming Committee 

The Swimming Committee was first organized in 1929 
and spent three years in working out practical tests for 
tating swimming officials. The committee is composed 
of seven members who are active in teaching swimming 
in this vicinity. 

The problem of formulating tests was complicated by 
the inclusion of a form swimming event in the women’s 
college meets. Judgment was difficult because of the 
lack of real standardization of stroke form, especially 
in the crawl strokes. This problem was met by a ques- 
tionnaire to the coaches of the college teams and to the 
swimming instructors in the several normal schools for 
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physical education in and around Boston. The results 
of the questionnaire were tabulated, giving stroke faults 
and the approximate amount to be deducted for each 
from the perfect score of ten points. This list was sent 
out to all applicants for the swimming officials examina- 
tion, in order to establish some degree of uniformity of 
judgment. A conference on rules and conduct of meets 
resulted in the adoption of the rules printed in the 
Spalding Guide No. 125R, entitled Aquatics, with a few 
minor changes in scoring, starts, and the number of 
events any one contestant might enter. It was also de- 
cided to consider each form st~oke as half an event, both 
as to scoring value and as to number of events for any 
one contestant. 

With the question of form swimming settled, the com- 
mittee formulated an examination following the gen-- 
eral form of the examinations in other sports. It con- 
sists of two major parts: a written examination on rules, 
scoring, conduct, etc., of swimming meets, and a prac- 
tical examination in ability to officiate at such meets. 

The written examination includes twenty-five ques- 
tions of the true-false, multiple choice, completion, and 
multiple recall type. A score of eighty or above is neces- 
sary to qualify the candidate for the practical examina- 
tion. 

The practical examination consists of five parts: starts, 
finish judgment, disqualification for fouls, judgment of 
form swimming, and judgment of diving. The examina- 
tion is conducted as follows: 


Starts —Each candidate makes five starts, three stand- 
ing starts and two in the water (back crawl). These 
starts are checked as correct or incorrect by a committee 
judge. Each one correctly made scores three points, five 
correct starts totaling fifteen points for the candidate. 


Finishes.—The candidates and three committee judges 
(women who have received the unanimous approval of 
the schools and colleges whose meets they have judged 
previous to this time) write down on score sheets designed 
for the purpose the placing of swimmers in five races. 
The five races include the five types of swimming gener- 
ally found in a meet, i.e., free style, back crawl, breast 
stroke, medley relay, and free style relay. Lane num- 
bers are used for the swimmers, reading the lanes from 
left to right as the judges face the diving board. The 
candidates are asked to pick one or two places, usually 
second place because if any ties result this place would 
probably be involved. Unless there is disagreement 
among the committee judges, the judgments of the candi- 
dates should coincide with that of the judges. Each finish 
correctly recorded scores three points, making a possible 
total of fifteen. 

Disqualifications—While judging finishes, candidates 
are requested to note and record any disqualifications 
giving lane number and reason. It is necessary to have 
previously coached the swimmers to make fouls, such as 
cutting across lanes with and without contact, turning 
and finishing with one hand in the breast stroke, scissor 
kick in the breast stroke, turning onto the face in back 
(Continued on Page 62) 
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HE METHOD used in 
csi swimming and 

diving to women at the 
University of [Illinois, as 
demonstrated in the moving 
picture, “The Teaching of Swimming and Diving to 
Women,” may be identified as the whole progressive-part 
whole method of swimming instruction.* Essentially it 
involves the following procedures: 

1. A demonstration by competent performers of the 
event to be taught. 

2. An attempt by the students. (Thus, the instructor 
may see the degree of ability of the student before she 
gives the instruction, and the student may gain some idea 
of the difficulty of the event, and, it is hoped, become 
desirous for instruction. To safeguard students against 
injury, dives generally should not be attempted until in- 
structions are given.) 

3. Instruction and practice of the parts composing the 
whole, by land and water drills. 

4. Coordination of the parts, by land and water drills. 

5. Practice of the whole. 

6. Review of parts in view of perfecting the perform- 
ance of the whole. 

7. Intensive practice of the whole. (The use of incen- 
tives to encourage swimming in good form are valuable 
here. Marathon swims offer excellent motivation.) 


The Crawl 

The teaching of the crawl by this method is presented 
in the following: 

. Demonstration by competent swimmer. 
. An attempt by the students. 

. Instruction and practice of the parts. 

. Bubbling. 

. Prone flutter kicking. 

(1) Land drill from a sitting position at side of pool. 

(2) Water drill from the prone hand-elbow position. 

(3) Kicking twenty feet or more with arms extended 
overhead. 

(4) Pushing the float-board. 

c. Arm work. 

(1) Water drills for recovering, “reaching,” and 
“stroking” alternate arms, to be executed from a stand- 
ing position in water at shoulder height. 

(2) Water drills for coordinating arms, to be executed 
from a standing position and from walking in water at 
shoulder height. 

(3) Water drills for coordinating arms with breathing 
to be executed from a standing position and from walking 
in water at shoulder height. 

4. Coordination of the parts, 

a. Swimming twenty feet or more with face in water, 


ao ftD Wh = 


* A paper presented at the American Physical Education Associa- 
tion Convention, April, 1933, at Louisville, Kentucky. 


Teaching of Swimming and Diving to Wome, 
The Whole Progressive-Part Whole Method 
By 
ANN AVERY SMITH 


Head of Swimming, University cf Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois 





using arms and legs aj 
holding breath. The Studey, 
should here try to exec, 
consistently _ either 

four, or five kicks to ex, 
arm stroke that she takes in propelling herself ahe 

b. Swimming twenty feet or more with face out y 
water, using arms and legs. The student should co 
her kicks and watch her arm action. 

5. Practice of the whole. 

Practice of swimming, using arms, legs, and breathing 

6. Review of parts. 

Drill on the leg kick, the arm action, and the arm» 
tion with breathing should be interspersed with practic 
of the whole stroke. 

7. Intensive practice of the whole stroke in Marathy 
swimming. 

Criteria for Determining Land Drill Positions 

In most instances the following five criteria (which ar 
listed in order of importance) may be used in devisin 
land drill positions: 

1. That students have room to move freely. 

2. That students can see the instructor’s demonstn § 
tions, 

3. That students can hear the instructor’s presentatim 
and admonitions. 

4. That students work in such a position that they 
can see their own movements. 

5. That the drill can be carried on in the actual swin- 
ining position. 

Land and water drills are valuable means for convey: 
ing information, for training muscle sense, and for co- 
ditioning the body for swimming and diving. However, 
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a student cannot learn to swim effectively by repeating 
dissociated drills over and over. As soon as possible she 
should be asked to try the whole of the stroke or div 
being taught, and then encouraged to employ the drils 
to assist her in perfecting each part of the whole. 


Method of Presenting Land and Water Drills 
It is the opinion of the author that land drills d 
strokes should be given only when the event cannot lt 
taught as well by means of water drills. It seems tre 
that the majority learn to swim by much swimming. It 
is a common experience that movements done in the ai 
have a different “feel” from those done in water. 
Land and water drills should be presented first m 
count until every point is understood thoroughly and 
executed with accuracy. Then and only then should the 
drills be done in swimming rhythm. 
Motion Picture , 
The teaching procedures as shown in the motion pit 
ture, “The Teaching of Swimming and Diving to Wom 
en,” are particularly suitable for instruction to the begir 
(Continued on Page 55) 
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SERVICE is the foundation of successful business. In our work we endeavor to live up 
to the full meaning of that important word. Each order receives individual attention and 
is filled the same day it is received. If you order a book that is not our publication we 


advise you immediately where it can be obtained. 


If you have teaching problems and 


do not know just what book will fill your needs, we will make careful and accurate sug- 
gestions. We have tried carefully to publish only those books that will be of permanent 
value to your profession. Our list includes the majority of books now published on Health, 
Physical Education, Athletics, Dancing, etc. We are thus able to give you a wide choice 
of teaching materials. Write us your problems and we will try to help you to the best of 
our ability. A few of our newest and most popular books are listed below. 


TEXT BOOKS 


Corrective Physical Education for 
Groups ....-eeeeeeccees $3.60 
by Lowman, Colestock & Cooper 
Preventive and Corrective Physical 
EIN 56.6: 0526 74.80 505-3 015-6 $3.00 
by George T. Stafford 


Health Through Projects... .$2.00 


by G. D. Brock 
A Brief History of Physical Educa- 
NE go ks nosh xh.6'sp a ooo oo ote $2.0 


by Emmett A. Rice 


The Administration of Physical 
EI, ca 1a Sai. 5 15\-65 ses $3.00 


by Jay B. Nash 

Physical Education for Elementary 
RS hice ose eae $2.00 

by Neilson and Van Hagen 


Exercise and Its Physiology $3.00 
by Gould and Dye 


Tests and Measurements... .$2.00 
by Irene Palmer 


Creative Activities in Physical Ed- 
SR $2.00 


by Olive Horrigan 
Organization and Administration of 


Playgrounds and Recreation 
chee end 4 hake oxaeal $3.00 


by Jay B Nash 


ATHLETICS 


Archery Simplified ........ $2.00 
by Phillip Rounsevelle 

Basket Ball for Coaches... .$3.00 
by George F. Veenker 

Basket Ball for Women... .$2.00 
by Alice Frymir 

ee oo $2.00 
by Hilda Burr 

Control of Football Injuries $3.00 
by Stevens and Phelps 


Football Line Play ........ $3.00 
by Bernard Oakes 
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cation of Alabama, writes: “I am writing to give you some 
interesting information relative to the work that is being done 
in this state in connection with the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration for education. To date there have been organized 
in this state eighty-six classes of recreation and health education. 
We feel particularly pleased that we are able to get in on the 
budget and that people have responded so well.” 
a oe 

We congratulate Alfred Kindervater, Supervisor of Physi- 
cal Education, St. Louis, Missouri, and George Wittich, 
formerly director of Milwaukee, on the celebration of their 
fiftieth wedding anniversaries. Both men are pioneers who 
have given long, faithful service to our profession. 

— = = 

The book that is attracting a great deal of attention, en- 
titled The New Leisure Challenges the Schools, has been published 
for the National Education Association. The volume is a result 
of a thorough survey of what schools are doing in training for 
leisure. The survey was made by Mr. Eugene T. Lies of the 
National Recreation Association. It contains many items of 
interest to physical educators, especially Part III, “Findings as 
to the Content of School Programs for Leisure Education and 
Prevailing Teaching Practices in Physical Education and Other 
School Subjects.” 

ce, ot 

A large number of physical educators have taken advan- 
tage of the CWA funds. Many of them are having their 
whole playground and athletic fields rebuilt and recon- 
structed. For instance, Birch Bayh, Director of Physical 
Education, Terre Haute, Indiana, is having all of the school 
grounds laid out, filled in, leveled, surfaced, and drained from 
CWA funds. This is an excellent opportunity for all physical 
education leaders to grasp. 

* ok * 

The American Medical Association has published a very fine 
book entitled Simple Lessons in Human Anatomy by Dr. C. H. 
Harvey, Professor of Anatomy, University of Chicago. Dr. Har- 
vey prepared this book as a series of articles for Hygeia. It is 
simply and, popularly written. Every physical educator should 
be acquainted with this book. It is well illustrated. The colored 
chart called “The Human Factory,” in the front of the book, is 
very interesting and suggestive. 

i: a oe 

The Y.W.C.A., through its Health and Physical Education De- 
partment, has made a great national contribution to health and 
physical education especially in the field of the working young 
women. To provide wholesome physical activities and recreational 
opportunities for unemployed young women has been a special 
problem for the past two years. Miss Edith M. Gates, National 
Director of Health Education, has given fine leadership in this 
field. This Department held two institutes this summer: one at 
Lake Ariel, Pennsylvania, for the East and the South, and one 
at Forest Beach, New Buffalo, Michigan, for the Mid-West. 

* + * 

Joseph E. Staiger, City Director of Physical Education, 
Stamford, Connecticut, has given a fine program to that 
city during the past twelve years. He is very much inter- 
ested in the National Badge Tests and has been using them 


extensively over a long period. 
e+ * 


Columbia University, School of Medicine and University Ex- 
tension, plans to give a course of training for technicians in 
physical therapy, beginning October 2, 1933 and ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1934. It will be open to students of physical education, 
graduates of schools of nursing, and to other well qualified indi- 
viduals with a minimum of two years of college credit. 
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A number of cities are using CWA funds to Set leadery: 
for recreational purposes. A number of our City diren! 
are opening up social recreational centers with these : 
Mr. Mueller of Philadelphia is opening six; Strong Hinna § 
of Wichita is opening up five; Birch Bayh is openin 
four. tn 

* * * 

The Pennsylvania Physical Education Association held One 
of its finest and most enthusiastic meetings at Lancaster. Ther 
was a large attendance and a very good program. Arnold } 
Fink, City Director, did an excellent job and was a splendig 
host. Much credit for this fine meeting is due him and his staf 

* * * 

“Should women exercise during menstruation?” After a thor. 
ough discussion of the subject, the author concludes with the 
following sentences: “There is no doubt that some menstny 
difficulties are due to lack of physical exercises. The’ female neg 
exercise from childhood up, provided there are no contry 
indications. But lack of exercise is not the only cause of me. 
strual difficulties. Only a physician is able to find the varioy 
causes. Girls should be permitted to take part in athletics if th 
experience no difficulties. Occasionally exercises correct me. 
strual difficulties; in other instances they increase them, in whic 
case exercise should be stopped.”—Leibesuebungen y., Koerper. 
liche Erziehung. (Translated by Leopold F. Zwarg.) 

es 

There are many signs of improvement in school finan 
Things seem to be getting better. One of the sure signs thi 
education hit the bottom in June is that in all school ta 
returns in October and December there was a definite yp 
turn. More people were paying their taxes in October ani 
December than in June. This is a very good sign. 

* * 

A questionnaire concerning the right length of the noo 
lunch period was sent to a number of pediatricians and school 
hygienists. Two recommended fifty minutes; fourteen, one how; 
nineteen, an hour and a quarter; and eighteen, an hour anda 
half.—School Life. 





*x* * * 


“Twenty-two players and one hundred thousand spe- 
tators is the ideal of the promoter. One hundred thousani 
players and twenty-two spectators is the ideal of sport” 

+ & & 

Some very notable work is being done in Cleveland. We wil 
just enumerate the high spots: 

1. The outstanding contribution is that Cleveland presents on 
of the finest set-ups in organization and administration over the 
country. The four bureaus or divisions of (1) school health serv 
ice, (2) health education, (3) physical education, (4) school ret- 
reation, are tied up in one department, the Department of Public 
Welfare. Each bureau or division has a special person in charge: 
(1) Dr. Childs, health service, (2) Mr. Riley, health education, 
(3) Mr. Luther, physical education, (4) Mr. Kearns, recreation. 

2. Every one of these four bureaus or divisions are under very 
capable men who operate very fine programs. Cleveland has 
fine a school health education program as any in the country, and 
the school social recreational centers and summer playgrounds 
under Mr. Kearns are excellently run. 

3. The intramural programs, especially in the junior high 
schools, are well organized. 

4. The marvelous demonstration of physical education pr 
sented at the meeting of the Department of Superintendent 
about six years ago at the City Auditorium was the finest of its 
kind and it did much to sell physical education. It was a great 
eye-opener and, it has been the talk of the country. Seeing wa 
believing and ten thousand superintendents and principals wet 
away convinced that physical education was education. 
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N. Metcalf is now at the Chicago University head- 


Mr. on whole program. Mr. Metcalf, formerly at Ames, 


ing yl best, all-round, polished administrators. As pro- 
— of physical education and director of athletics, Mr. 
e 


Metcalf will pring fine experience to! ‘the problem of the ad- 
ministration of this big department that is concerned with 
the physical welfare of the students. 
* * x 
Flashes From the Field 

St. Paul—For a while it looked as if physical education would 
be eliminated in St. Paul. However, a good fight was put up by 
many groups and individuals and I quote from a letter just re- 
ceived from Mr. George S. Olsen, President of the Minnesota 
Physical Education Association. : 

““] had a chance to cooperate, as President of the Minnesota 
Physical Education Association, with Mr. Pierce, Commissioner 
of Education for the City of St. Paul, in the matter of the phys- 
ical education budget for their city. I am happy to say that we 
were able to get practically the same budget reinstalled for this 
year after the controller had recommended the elimination of 
physical education altogether. The replacing of this budget for 
physical education involved approximately $75,000.” 

‘Cortland, New York.—It is splendid the way different uni- 
versities and colleges and normal schools are supporting the 
APE.A. with 100 per cent membership drives. We all know of 
the good work that Lester Crapser has been doing at East 
Stroudsburg for years. Just recently Mr. Crapser gave the work 
of the National Association a powerful impetus in his section by 
obtaining for it 117 student and 7 teacher memberships. 

Another surprising report comes from a good friend, Mr. F. J. 
Moench, Head Department of Physical Education for Men, State 
Normal and Training School, Cortland. 

“We have just organized a local chapter of the A.P.E.A. and 
have practically 100 per cent membership of our physical edu- 
cation majors, approximately two hundred people, including fac- 
ulty membership. We are holding monthly meetings and have 
attempfed to contact some outstanding people in the field of 
physical education for these meetings. We have lined up Mr. 
Murray of the National Recreation Association for our December 
meeting. In fact, he will spend two days with us at this time.” 

Mt. Vernon, New York.—Mt. Vernon, New York, has one of 
the best balanced physical education organizations in the country 
for a community its size. This has been largely because of the 
interest of the superintendent, Dr. William H. Holmes, and the 
fine leadership of Julius E. Kuhnert. Mt. Vernon has held up 
very well during these trying years. 

“We in Mount Vernon have been quite fortunate in being 
able to maintain our entire physical education staff and to open 
our new junior high school gymnasium which was under con- 
struction when you stopped here last February. We consider our- 
selves fortunate in maintaining our staff intact, since we have 
gone on the complete junior high school program, through the 
transfer of some of our elementary school physical education 
teachers who were doing both elementary and junior high school 
work.” 

* * x 

George E. Goss is another man who has had many years 
of experience in many lands on the face of this earth. For 
years he was the Y.M.C.A. representative in Europe. He is 
now Instructor and General Supervisor, Hygiene Depart- 
ment, Schooi of Business Administration, The College of the 
City of New York. He recently received his Ph.D. Thesis— 
“The Development of Organized Physical Education in the 
Philippine Islands.” 

Present interests: Geographical explorations conducted 
by the Royal Geographical Society of England and the Na- 
tional Geographic Society of the United States; the promo- 
tion of “Play for Everybody” around the world; and the 
development of international friendship. 

* * * 

Mr. Robert J. H. Kiphuth has succeeded Dr. Anderson as 
head of the Department of Physical Education at Yale. Mr. 
Kiphuth is now Director of Physical Education after serving 
twenty years as assistant to Dr. Anderson. Mr. Kiphuth has 
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a staff of sixteen people. We can congratulate Mr. Kiphuth 
in following in the footsteps of the great Dr. Anderson and 
in having such a large staff and such splendid facilities. 
Yale University has most wonderful facilities, both indoor 
and outdoor. Along with Michigan and Minnesota it has 
one of the best all-round equipment plants for development 
in physical education. 
+ *.* 

I have received recently very practical and useful handbooks. 
Each deserves a review of the excellent material that it contains. 
However, space only permits a statement of their titles. 

One would be tempted to quote at length from the Maryland 
Seasonal Program of Physical Activities for High School Bovs 
and Girls, or from the excellent handbook on the Prevention and 
Care of Athletic Injuries published by the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association. Dr. F. R. Rogers’ report on the Progress of 
the Program in Quincy Senior High School is a most interesting 
one. Every director of a teacher-training institution should have 
a copy of the Illinois report on the Recognition and Accrediting 
of Illinois Secondary Schools. 

1. The Nature, Frequency, and Age Incidence of Injuries in 
Interscholastic Football, by N. P. Neilson, Chief, Division of 
Health and Physical Education, State Department of Education, 
Sacramento, California. 

2. Handbook of Intramural Sports, 1933-34, by the University 
of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 

3. Handbook on the Prevention and Care of Athletic Injuries, 
by the National Collegiate Athletic Association. 

4. A Seasonal Program of Physical Education Activities for 
High School Boys and Girls of Maryland, issued by the State 
Department of Education, Baltimore, Maryland. 

5. Studies in the Start of the Sprint, by W. W. Tuttle, State 
University of Iowa. 

6. Handbook of Intramural Athletics, by West Virginia Uni- 
versity. 

7. Basketball Play Situations—A Textbook for the Study of 
Rules and Game Procedure, published by the National Federation 
of State High School Athletic Associations, Chicago, Illinois. 

8. Readjustments in Athletic Programs, by T. Nelson Met- 
calf, reprinted by the University of Chicago Press. 

9. A Report of Progress in Corrective and Developmental 
Physical Education in the Quincy Senior High School, issued by 
the Physical and Health Education Department of Quincy, Massa- 
chusetts. 

10. Handbook of Graded Lessons in Physical Education for 
the Elementary Schools, published by the Board of Education, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

11. The Recognition and Accrediting of Illinois Secondary 
Schools, issued by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and the University of Illinois. 

12. Manual of Materials and Methods for Teachers of the 
Physical and Health Education Point Program for High School 
Boys, issued by the Division of Physical and Health Education of 
the Department of Education, Montgomery, Alabama. 

13. Health in the Curriculum, Elementary Schools, Grades 
I-VI, published by the Kansas City Public Schools, Missouri. 

14. Handbook for Rural Parent-Teacher Activities and Rela- 
tionships, published by the Department of Education, Sacramento, 
California. 

15. Tentative Course of Study in Physical and Health Edu- 
cation, Grades One to Eight, prepared under the direction of the 
Division of Elementary and High School Inspection, Department 
of Public Instruction, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

16. Physical Education and Health Education as a Part of all 
General Teacher-Training Curricula (No. 10), published by the 
United States Department of the Interior, Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

17. Standards in Physical Education, by the Division of 
Physical and Health Education of the Department of Public In- 
struction, Trenton, N. J. 

18. Annual Report of Health Education in High Schools, 
issued by the Division of Health Education, Board of Educa- 
tion, The City of New York. 

19. Physical Education Program of the Ohio County Schools. 
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Resolution passed by the Executive Committee of the Amer 
ican Legion, Department of California, in session December . 
1932, Los Angeles, California: 

Wuereas, The American Legion believes in public education 
public expense for every child; and . 

. WuereEas, The Department of California believes that the chil 
dren of this state should continue to receive the educational gp 
portunities offered under existing state legislation; and 

Wuereas, Any attempt to reduce the sum now Provided }y 
the state or change in the present laws affecting education would 
deal a direct blow to the children of the state, and jeopardiz 
our whole public educational structure; and 

Wuereas, Any move that would reduce the age limit jy 
public education would throw thousands of additional youth on 
an overcrowded labor market; and 

Wuereas, There are several movements proposing reduction 
of state support to the public school system of California; ther. 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion, Department of Califo. 
nia, Executive Committee, in meeting December 11, favors th 
vigorous support and continuance of the existing laws Providing 
state financial aid for public schools of California. 

. - * 

The health and physical education work of the Benjamin 
Franklin Junior-Senior High School, Rochester, New York, 
is famous throughout the country. People from Europe anj 
all over this country visit this marvelous plant. For its 35 
students it has a physical education faculty of 12. It jj 
splendidly equipped with indoor and outdoor facilities, | 
has one of the best playing fields of any large high school iy 
the country. It has two large boys’ and girls’ gymnasium; 
with a swimming pool. It has play rooms and corrective 
rooms with excellent showers and dressing rooms. The heaj 
of the department is Carl Chamberlain. The members of th 
staff are Burns Beach, Charles Colburn, Bernadine Keeffe, 
Lois Lawrence, Marion Ratcliffe, Harold Roche, Mabel 
Sampson, Edna Snow, Robert Torrens, Eugene Wojnowski, 
and Chester A. Keehley. 

oe  * 

City Director C. Walter Kadel of Wilmington and City Di- 
rector Alfred O. Anderson of Kansas City have been very much 
interested in the National Physical Achievement Standards for 
Boys. They have used them extensively. Kansas City reports 
the following: “Forty after-school playgrounds were operated 
last fall for a period of 7 weeks for a total attendance of 75,022 
with an average attendance per ground per day of 93. The prin- 
cipal part of the program consisted in athletic games organized 
on the intramural basis with the classroom as the unit of organ- 
ization. The interschool competition consisted of two sets of 
tournaments in which the best sixth and the best seventh grade 
room teams competed. Baseball was the principal sport although 
volleyball, giant volleyball, hit-pin baseball, dodgeball, newcomb, 
and endball were played by many schools. Speedball and touch 
football were played by a few schools. The program of spring 
playgrounds will begin as early in March as the weather will 
permit and then continue to within a week of the close of school.” 

+ * & 

Mr. Kilbourne, Director of Physical Education, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, was captain of the Amherst football team in 1908. 
He played on the team for four years—played tackle. He 
was also a famous shot-putter and discus thrower. He was 
prominent in the New England Intercollegiate Track Meets. 
Mr. Kilbourne has been in St. Paul for twenty-two years. 

Richard Crook, Assistant Supervisor to our good friend, 
Mr. A. H. Pritzlaff, also played on the Amherst football team 
in 1905. He played end at the time Kilbourne was tackle. 
They are two buddies in crime. 

Mr. Burkhardt has been in Buffalo over twenty-three 
years; Mr. Norton twenty years in Rochester; Mr. Krimmel 
twenty years at Syracuse. 

Axiom—Whenever a director has been on the job for 4 
number of years, there our program sticks. 

ce @ 

Witnessed two interesting games in New York recently at the 
Polo Grounds. The Irish hurdling game is a combination of 
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sse, polo, and baseball. It is a strenuous game and 
interesting. Many sticks were broken. There is some dan- 
yee injury to the head and the shins. The other interesting 
ger a the Itiah Gaelic football game. Thirty thousand people 
= ve second game for the world’s championship between the 
= ; players of Ireland and a picked team from the States. 
rae 4 ceathall is a combination of soccer and basketball—some- 
— like our fieldball. It is a very fast game. 
* * * 

K. J. Clark, Principal of Murphy High School, averted a 
strike of students in protest against action of the school 
board in changing the curriculum of the institution to elim- 
inate physical education and other subjects. Mr. Clark, 
learning that students were planning a mass meeting in the 
school auditorium, dispatched a bulletin to every classroom 
and addressed a group of students on the campus who had 
milled around and paraded with banners reading “We Want 
Physical Education” and similar letterings in protest of the 
school board policy. 


hockey, lacro 


* * 


Miss Muriel M. Lomax, Supervisor of Physical Education, 
St. Joseph, Missouri, has developed a fine program in that city 
and is very much interested in the development of play days. 
She had six play days this spring. She is getting away from the 
old-fashioned track and field meets to the modern play day pro- 
gram. We quote, “The Wichita convention seems to have fired 
me with renewed vigor. I came back with my mind made up 
that if it were possible, the old type track and field meets that 
we had formerly would be eliminated and play days would take 
their place.” 

* * * 

Due to the tremendous rush of modern civilization, ac- 
cording to F. Strickland Goodall, a prominent English heart 
specialist, there has been in the last few years an increase 
of 500 per cent in the mortality from heart disease. He said, 
“The whole of modern life cuts up rest and tends to increase 
emotion, and emotion increases intravascular strain. I can- 
not help thinking it is very largely due to all this that there 
is this tremendous increase of heart disease.” 

a Se 


The Indiana Department of Public Education has published 
a very important study and one that reveals many interesting 
facts—“A Study of the Subjects Taught by 1037 Teachers of 
Health and Physical Education in the Public High Schools of 
Indiana.” This study was made by Mr. H. E. Moore, State Di- 
rector, under the direction of Dr. W. W. Patty of Indiana Uni- 
versity. One of the outstanding items of interest is the com- 
bination of subjects taught by physical education teachers. Those 
that seem to rank highest are social studies, science, mathematics, 
and English. 
_ + 
Mr. C. M. Miles, State Director of Florida, in a very in- 
teresting report on the “Instructional Cost of Subjects in 
Standard and Junior High Schools” shows that physical ed- 
ucation costs less and serves most. Manual training, French, 
home economics, and Latin were the most expensive subjects. 
* * x 
The monograph reports of the famous National Survey of 
Secondary Education are now being published. This National 
Survey was under the direction of Mr. Koos for the past three 
years. There are two studies of interest to physical educators: 
Monograph No. 27, Intramural and Interscholastic Athletics, and 
Monograph No. 28, Health and Physical Education. 
x: £ * 
The Department of Superintendence of the National Edu- 


tation Association will meet in Cleveland, February 24 to 
March 1, 1934, 


ee 

The national study made by Professor Frank S. Lloyd on 
Safety in Physical Education in Secondary Schools has been pub- 
lished in printed form. It is a 192-page booklet costing $1.25 
and contains many graphs and charts. It was published by the 
National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 1 Park 
Avenue, New York City. 
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Eastern District Convention 
April 3-7, 1934 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 
Headquarters: Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotels 
Convention Keynote: “A Changing Program for a New 
Social Order.” 
TUESDAY, APRIL 3 
Sightseeing tours. 
Visitation of schools. 
Observation of after-school play activities. 
Individual conferences. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 4 
A.M.—School visitation tours. 
1. Kindergarten and primary grades. 
2. Elementary schools. 
3. Junior and senior high schools. 
4. Classes on the beach. 
2:00 P.M. Section meetings if desired. 
5:00 P.M. Council meeting. 
8:00 P.M. Opening Session. 
Presiding: Mr. Franklin J. Gray, Vice-President. 
Addresses of welcome by municipal and school officials of At- 
lantic City. , 
Principal Speaker—Mr. Norman Thomas. 
Reception and Dance. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 5 
9:00 A.M. SECTION MEETINGS 
1. Teacher Training—Miss Helen McKinstry, Chairman. 
2. Public Schools—Mr. Walter Cox, Chairman. 
3. Private Schools—Mrs. Peterson, Chairman. 
11:00 A.M. GENERAL SESSION 
Presiding: President Nash. 
Panel Discussion—‘The Problem of Taxes and How It Affects 
the School and School People.” 
2:30 P.M. SECTION MEETINGS 
1. Women’s Athletic Section—Miss Wilhelmine Meisner, Chair- 
man. 
2. Men’s Athletic Section—Dr. L. R. Burnett, Chairman. 
3. Camping Section—Miss Elizabeth Bass, Chairman. 
4. Therapeutic Section—Mr. Norman Fradd, Chairman. 


5:00 P.M. DEMONSTRATION HOUR 
7:00 P.M. CONVENTION BANQUET 


Presiding: Dr. Jay Nash, President, Eastern District Society. 
Toastmistress: Miss Mary J. Shelly. 
Dancing. 
FRIDAY, APRIL 6 
BREAKFAST MEETINGS 
Administrative Directors’ Society. 
College Physical Education Association. 
Women’s Division, N.A.A.F. 
Y.M.C.A. Physical Directors’ Society. 
Y.W.C.A. Physical Directors’ Society. 
9:30 A.M. GENERAL SESSION 
Presiding: President Nash. 
Panel Discussion-—‘Danger Signals.” 
12:00 M. LUNCHEON MEETINGS 
2:25 PM. SECTION MEETINGS 
1. Recreation—Mr. James S. Stevens, Chairman. 
2. Research—Dr. Frank S. Lloyd, Chairman. 
3. Health—Mr. Herman Norton, Chairman. 
4:15 P.M. GENERAL SESSION 
Dance Symposium in charge of the Dance Section—Miss Lois 
Decker, presiding. 
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8:00 P.M. GENERAL SESSION 
Presiding: Mr. S. S. Lefson, Student Section Chairman 
Program in charge of student section. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 7 


9:00 A.M. Student Session. 
9:00 A.M. Section Meetings if desired. 
11:00 A.M. GENERAL SESSION 


Presiding: Miss Marjorie Bouvé. 
Topic: “What’s the Meaning of a Liberal Education?” 
Speaker: Everett Dean Martin 
Note: Those who register at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall on 
American Plan may attend the banquet, special luncheons 
and breakfasts without extra cost. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Sally Biggane 


The fall meeting of the Massachusetts Physical Educatig 
Society was held in Boston on December 6, 1933. After a short 
business meeting, the group had the pleasure of listening to M 
Carl Shrader, our State Supervisor, on “Current Topics of th 
Day.” This was followed by an interesting talk on “What Shou 
Be Done with Our Increased Leisure,” by Mr. Arthur R. Welling. 
ton of the National Recreation Association. 

Plans are being made for a dinner meeting to be held at th 
time of our state conference in February. 
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OREGON 


The Oregon State Physical Education Association held a con- 
vention December 28 and 29 in conjunction with the Oregn 
State Teachers Meeting in Portland. The discussion centered 
around the paper on “Recent Trends and the Present Status oj 
Physical Education,” by Dr. Dudley DeGroot, Director of Phys. 
ical Education and Athletics, San Jose State College, San Joy, 
California. 

Two sections, the Playground and Recreation Section and the 
Elementary School Section, held meetings Thursday. The former 
enjoyed an interesting paper on “Relationships of Leisure-Tim 
Activities to Mental Health” by Dr. Henry H. Dixon, University 
of Oregon Medical Board; this was followed by a puppet show 
put on by Mrs. Owen Carr, Playground Director, and a dis 
cussion of preschool recreational kindergarten by Allyn Richari- 
son, Senior Director, Bureau of Parks. Miss Myrtle Edwards of 
the Portland Y.W.C.A. spoke on “Volunteer Leadership and Its 
Significance in Recreational Programs.” 

The Elementary School Section with Miss Marjorie Baughman 
as chairman heard a talk on “Play in the Elementary School 
Grades” by Mrs. H. A. Chamberlin of Portland, and later another 
on “Laurelhurst Play Program” by Mr. Paul H. Wyman, Pr- 
cipal of the Laurelhurst School of Portland. These were followed 
by a general discussion and résumé. 

On Friday the High School Section, with Miss Carin Deget- 
mark as chairman, had several timely addresses: first, “Boys 
Work of Lincoln High School” by Dr. C. V. Langton; second 4 
ten-minute discussion on “Problems in Officiating Basketball” by 
Ralph Coleman; and finally “How Can Coaching and Physial 
Education be a Unified Program in the High School?” by Mr. 
Leonard Mayfield of the Oregon City High School. In this s- 
tion the girls’ work of Lincoln High School was in charge of Mr. 
Grace Wolgamott and the various speakers discussed “How Shall 
We Grade Students in Physical Education Classes?” by Miss Mil 
dred Widmer of Newberg, Oregon, “A More Extensive Athletic 
Program for Junior and Senior High Schools” by Miss Lucile 
Murphy of Albany, Oregon, and, finally, “Point System Annount- 
ments,” by Miss Frances Baker of Eugene, Oregon. Mrs. Freda 
McCoy and Miss Evelyn Hasenmayer led a discussion on “Rules 
for Basketball, Baseball, and Volleyball for Girls.” 
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The College Section, with Miss Natalie Reichart as chairman, 
three speakers, namely Dr. Robert Seashore of the Depart- 

— f Psychology, University of Oregon; Miss Florence Alden 
rp De artment of Physical Education for Women of the 
of te it a and Dr. E. A. Pritchard, Divisional Man- 
nya Pos camps, Department of Indian Affairs. These three 
: sien discussed “Individual Differences in Motor Skills,” “Com- 
— cies Examinations in Physical Education,” and “The New 
- “rn Physical Education,” respectively. A round-table discus- 
a led by Dr. John Bovard at which Dr. DeGroot was present 
to answer questions closed the meeting. 
Dr. DeGroot also addressed the General Session of the State 
Teachers Association upon the subject “Why Physical Education? 
This talk was sponsored by the Oregon State Physical Education 
es etn meeting, the following were elected officers of 
the Oregon State Physical Education Association for the new 
year: President, Dr. Clair V. Langton; Vice-President, Miss Na- 
talie Reichart; Secretary, Miss Gail Currey; Treasurer, Miss Flor- 
ence Baker; and Executive Committee Members, Miss Florence 
Alden, Dr. John Bovard, and Mr. Jack Hewitt. 
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INDIANA 
A. L. Strum 


The public schools of Indiana have not suffered as much as 
some other states because of the State School Support Law, 
passed by the Legislature in 1933. For the first half of the school 
year, over $4,000,000 will be distributed to 20,000 teaching units. 
(A teaching unit consists of 25 pupils in the high school and 35 
pupils in the elementary school.) This law has saved the schools 
in many rural communities. 

An increased attendance of coaches in courses in physical edu- 
cation is noted, owing to the ruling passed by the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction early this summer which reads as 
follows: “Beginning with the school year of 1934-35, all coaches 
of interscholastic athletics in commissioned high schools will be 
required to hold a license or permit in physical education.” 

Dr. James E. Rogers delivered an effective address at a joint 
meeting of the Indiana State Teachers College Faculty and the 
Teachers’ Association of the City Schools of Terre Haute on 
Thursday, December 14. A dinner and a spirited round-table 
discussion attended by teachers of physical education, principals, 
and superintendents was held in the evening. Dr. Rogers observed 
work in the city schools and at the College during the day. 

Dr. W. W. Patty presented a paper at Chicago on “Problems 
in the Placing of Professional Course Graduates” before the So- 
ciety of Physical Directors at the National Collegiate Meeting on 
December 28. 

The Indiana College Coaches’ Association was organized 
December 9 for aiding and codifying the practices of college 
coaches in Indiana. 

The annual Spring Meeting of the Indiana Association of 
Physical Education has been set for March 24 at Bloomington. 
Chairman Phillips has arranged an excellent program for the day, 
and an attendance of several hundred is expected. 


OHIO 
D. Oberteuffer 

Outstanding in its importance and heavily attended was the 
dinner meeting held in Cincinnati in the early part of December 
for the purpose of focusing the attention of southwestern Ohio on 
leisure-time problems now confronting all citizens. Conceived by 
Miss Helen N. Smith, President of the Ohio Physical Education 
Association, and supported actively by Miss Smith’s staff at the 
University of Cincinnati and by the staff of the Municipal Rec- 
teation of that city, the program drew as speakers some of the 
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most important personalities in all sections of the state. The theme 
was “Leisure and Its Uses” and considerable attention was focused 
upon the need for recreational facilities and leadership in all 
communities. 

The Civic Works Administration under President Roosevelt is 
proving a boon to Ohio. To date recreational facilities in Colum- 
bus, Cincinnati, Marietta, New Albany, Marion, Muskingum Col- 
lege (New Concord), and other places have been reported to the 
State Department of Education as in the process of construction. 


Helpful in teacher-training is a new observation Manual of 
Teaching Problems prepared by Sidney R. Boyd, Supervisor at 
Ashland, Ohio. This manual is filled with practical problems 
representing actual teaching situations and was constructed for use 
by Ashland College students. A limited supply of this manual is 
reported available for a nominal cost of 50 cents. 


The Ohio Recreational Association is the name given to a new 
and significant movement in the state to mobilize recreational 
interests into a state-wide organization. Sponsored originally by 
Mr. C. O. Brown of the Cincinnati Recreation Commission and 
aided and abetted in its formative stages by Mr. C. E. Seddon 
of Columbus and Mr. H. G. Danford of Lima, the preliminary 
organization was perfected during the Christmas holidays. The 
aims of the Association are to promote athletics and other rec- 
reational activities of all kinds through the use of a central state, 
a county, and a local organization. Further announcement will be 
made as to the operation of this Association in a later issue. 


Implying directly that interscholastic athletics are not a “prop- 
er public school activity,” Attorney-General Bricker on April 18, 
1933, handed down an opinion relative to the interpretation of 
Ohio’s Physical Education Law which definitely limits the rights 
of boards of education to finance athletic contests. In brief but 
in substance, the opinion makes the following points: 

a. No board of education may expend public money for the 
purchase of equipment or the transportation of players involved 
in interscholastic competition. 

b. Interscholastic athletics as such may not be considered 
legally a part of the physical education school program. 

c. The State Department of Education may not authorize the 
playing of interschool games as a part of the state prescribed 
physical education program. 

Just what effect this opinion will have upon athletics and 
physical education in the state cannot be seen at present. Ohio’s 
State Department of Education believes that interscholastic ath- 
letics are curricular and within limits might well be financed by 
boards of education. This opinion, for the time being at least, 
puts a stop to this development and definitely requires interschool 
games to be self-supporting. 


All Ohio is pointing to and inviting the nation to attend the 
Annual Convention of the American Physical Education Associa- 
tion at Cleveland in April. Supervisor F. A. Rowe of Cleveland, 
General Chairman of the Convention, is actively at work with his 
committee in developing what promises to be one of the most 
important and interesting conventions yet held. Full announce- 
ment as to details and program will be made at a later date. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Grace M. Griffin 
Officers of the State Physical Education Association elected at 
the annual meeting in Wheeling this year are: President, William 
Dole, Guyan Valley High School; Vice-President, Carl Nessly, 
Parkersburg; Secretary-Treasurer, Charlotte Berryman, Marshall 
College, Huntington. 


A tentative plan was made at the annual meeting of the State 
Physical Education Association to carry on temporarily some of 
the work formerly done by the State Supervisor. The officers of 
the Association will act as a leaders’ committee and representatives 
of each section of the state will cooperate with this committee. 


An interesting program was given by the physical education 
section of the round-table for teachers from the Monongahela 
Valley at; a meeting in Morgantown recently. An excellent dem- 
onstration of activities for the lower grades was given. It con- 
sisted of rhythm, games, and stunts and tumbling. Following the 
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program, a discussion meeting was held and Mr. Lloyd Jo 
of the Physical Education Department at the University en 
stimulative talk on “Criteria for the Selection of Physicaj a 
cation Activities for the Elementary School.” ° 
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COLORADO 
Ralph R. Wonder 


The first meeting of the newly elected officers of the Colorado 
Association of Health and Physical Education was held in Denye, 
December 9, 1933. A meeting of the Executive Committee y, 
held in the morning at the Administration Building of the De. 
ver Public Schools. At this time objectives were discussed anj 
plans formulated for the year’s work. 


The Executive Council held its meeting following a luncheyp 
at the Blue Parrot Inn. 


Some of the major decisions of the meeting were: 


Definite steps were taken to increase the membership of the 
Association. 


The bulletin, the official organ of the Association which reaches 
every superintendent of schools in the state of Colorado as wel 
as the Association members, will be published in printed form, 


Each secretary of the four Colorado districts will serve as, 
clearing house for material for the bulletin. 


Definite plans were made to inform the public as to what the 
schools are doing in health and physical education and the in- 
portance of each in the school curriculum. 


A committee was appointed to make a study of teacher train. 
ing in relation to health and physical education, looking toward 
teacher certification and a state-wide course of study. 


Definite effort is to be made to secure J. E. Rogers as one of 
the speakers on the general program of the Colorado Education 
Association meeting in November, 1934. 


The personnel of the state organization officers is as follows: 


*President—Elizabeth C. Forbes, Fort Collins; *Vice-President 
—Ralph R. Wonder, Canon City; *Secretary-Treasurer—Hazel U. 
Read, Care Central High School, Pueblo; *Past President—Fred 
W. Huling, Pueblo; Member-at-Large—Kenneth N. Julsrud, Den- 
ver; Eastern Chairman—James Gamble, Denver; Southern Chair- 
man—Fern Barnett, Pueblo; Western Chairman—R. H. Holt, 
Grand Junction; Eastern Secretary-Treasurer—Maisie Hoyt, Der- 
ver; Southern Secretary-Treasurer—Gladys Wilcox, Pueblo; Wes- 
ern Secretary-Treasurer—Phil Riddell, Delta; Representative High 
School Athletic Conference—R. W. Truscott, Loveland; Represen- 
tative High School Girls’ Athletic Association—Mayme Tanger, 
Boulder; Eastern Member-at-Large—Murl C. Houseman, Colo- 
rado Springs; Southern Member-at-Large—Supt. Wm. Ros, 
Trinidad; Western Member-at-Large—Supt. Guy F. Cross, Rifle; 
Superintendent—Albert E. Corfman, Brush; Principal—J. Fred 
Essig, Delta; Classroom Teacher—Mary Gavin, Denver; Physical 
Educator—G. W. Tompkin, Fort Collins; Physician—Dr. Herman 
C. Graves, Jr., Canon City; School Nurse—Mrs. Anna White 
Buoy, Fort Collins. 

The Denver high schools are planning to introduce wrestling 
as a major sport in the very near future, probably this spring. 

The G.A.A. girls throughout the state are preparing plans for 
the year, particularly in regard to working on their stunts and 
demonstration to be given at the fourteenth annual conference of 
the Colorado State League of High School Girls’ Associations. This 
conference will be held at the University of Colorado at Boulder 
some time in the ‘spring. 


*Executive Committee members. 
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HE new North Central Association Quarterly contains much 
joa matter of interest to all educators. “The Significance 
of Objectives in the Reorganization of Secondary Education” will 
‘ve a new Viewpoint and an article on “Social Trends and Trends 
in Education” by Dr. Charles Hubbard Judd of Chicago Uni- 
versity is especially illuminating. In the latter article Professor 
Judd calls attention to the fact that before the World War the 
American school was the only one in the world that served the 
people in democratic equality. Now, however, at a time when 
our American bankers and business men are demanding that we 
curtail popular education, the European peoples are waking up 
to the need for education for the masses and are liberalizing their 
schools to include a complete education for all. 


* x * 


HERE are several outstanding contributions to the literature 

of health and physical education that are worth while for mem- 
bers of our profession to read. First among them is an article on 
the subject of “Organization for Health Instruction in Public 
Schools” which appeared in the January issue of the Teachers 
College Record of Columbia University. This article was written 
by Dr. Jesse F. Williams and Dr. Clifford Brownell as a chapter 
of a book which they are undertaking. It gives a complete résumé 
of the modern health program and concludes with a general sur- 
vey of the course of study for health instruction. 


In the January 27 issue of School and Society appears a contri- 
bution by William Mather Lewis, President of Lafayette College, 
on “How Can the College Physical Education Association Best 
Serve Education?” In concluding his paper, Dr. Lewis says: ‘The 
answer is, I believe, first, to inspire in its members a great desire 
to aid in defining the real purpose of the institutions with which 
they are connected; second, to stimulate a lofty desire to place 
physical education on a par with any activity in the college; 
third, to emphasize true sportsmanship, particularly in intercolle- 
giate athletic relationships; fourth, to appreciate that the depart- 
ment should make a distinct contribution to the broad cultural 
equipment of every student in the institution; fifth, to aid in 
developing a sane program of individual living, in which self- 
control, physical fitness, and normal reactions have a large part; 
in short, to furnish on the physical side every incentive and 
opportunity for an abundant life.” 

In the December issue of School Life appear several articles 
worth reading. Among others might be mentioned “Why Modern 
Education?” by Harold L. Ickes, United States Secretary of the 
Interior. Mr. Ickes says: “There never was a time in the history 
of America when education was so vital to us as a nation and so 
essential to us as citizens.””’ And again: “The individual American 
must be educated not only that he may be able to enjoy a happier 
and fuller life; he must be educated in order that, in cooperation 
with other educated Americans, he may do his part toward sus- 
taining and upbuilding an intelligent and beneficent and capable 
government.” 


On page seventy-two of the same magazine the effects of the 
deepening crisis in education are thoroughly enumerated and diag- 
nosed from data obtained from a poll of state superintendents 
and city superintendents and other sources. 


McCall’s magazine has put out an article in mimeographed form 
that discusses the seriousness of the educational situation. This 
article, entitled “The Little Red School House,” was written by 
Maxine Davis and appeared originally in the February issue of 
McCall’s. The mimeographed copies are sent out from the com- 
pany in the hope that “this article will help stimulate public 
opinion and public action on this very grave and vital problem.” 
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HE Teachers College Record for December has many articles of 
import to educators. Possibly the one most valuable for us is 
“What Is Progressive Education?” by Edward Reisner, Professor 
of Education of Teachers College. “Teaching Scientific Think- 
ing” and “Education and the New Deal” are full of timely sug- 
gestions for new philosophies of educational approach. 
x * © 


I Iw new Federal Cffice of Education pamphlet, Health Instruc- 

tion in Grades IX-XII, by Dr. James F. Rogers, traces the 
struggle of hygiene for a place in the high school program, and 
presents an outline of the present courses of study, and sugges- 
tions for coordination and correlation of health work. 

“A course in physiology, hygiene, and public health should 
contain essentials and should never be allowed to develop into 
courses for prospective specialists in these fields,” says Dr. Rogers. 
“Pupils should not be burdened with details which are sources 
of weariness.” 

“Health instruction is quite generally given in the lower 
grades,” says Dr. Rogers, “but in the last four grades there are 
now fewer such courses offered than there were a half century 
ago.” Credit for hygiene is now given, however, by at least 
thirty-six colleges and universities. The study reveals that lectures 
in hygiene were given in Philadelphia as early as 1838. 

Additional information may be found in the Office of Edu- 
cation pamphlet No. 43, Health Instruction in Grades IX-XII, 
available from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 


D. C., price 5 cents. 
- * =* 

HE extent which schools have cut costs to meet losses in in- 

come due to the depression is revealed in the annual study of 
“Per Capita Costs in City Schools, 1932-1933,” just released by 
the Federal Office of Education. 

Reports from 299 typical cities scattered throughout the nation 
disclose reductions in per-pupil cost running as high as 41 per 
cent in a single year. 

Per-pupil costs dropped between 15 and 30 per cent in one- 
third of the cities in a single year’s time. 

The average decrease for all cities for the year is 22 per cent. 

United States Commissioner of Education George F. Zook 
points out that other reports to the Federal Office of Education 
show a variety of influences at work; decreases in teachers’ sal- 
aries; dismissal of teachers with a consequent increase in the size 
of classes of those teachers still on the rolls; absorption of heavy 
increases in enrollment on high school levels in much larger 
classes; reductions in expenditures for supplies; and dismissal of 
supervisors and special teachers. 

“It is evident from this study,” declares Commissioner Zook, 
“that schools have undertaken heroic measures to adapt them- 
selves to the exigencies of the depression. Whether these reduc- 
tions represent economies or whether they represent a reduction 
in the services which schools should render to children is an open 
question. Some of the reduction has come from true economies in 
which approximately equivalent service is provided at lower cost. 
On the other hand, the reductions represent in part a lowering 
of the standards of education in American cities.” 

* * * 


HE December 1 Parent-Teacher News states that “parents all 
over the United States are up in arms to defend the educational 
rights of their children from the specters of ignorance and social 
delinquency which are stalking in the wake of closed schools.” 
The membership in the organization is steadily increasing. One 
of the problems to be met is the need for temperance education. 
On February 17, Founders Day will be celebrated. The organ- 
ization was founded on February 17, 1897, in Washington, D. C. 
as the National Congress of Mothers, and in 1924 the present 
name of “National Congress of Parents and Teachers” was 
adopted. 
om * ok 
R. W. K. STREIT, Director of Physical Education in Cin- 
cinnati, has sent out a mimeographed letter urging all teach- 
ers in the public school system to come out for recreation under 
the direction of his staff of physical education experts. Two gym- 
nasia for men and two for women and a swimming pool for each 
will be made available every Wednesday evening for two‘ hours. 
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‘ 
This is one way the physical education department can function 
for increased service, and at the same time it can inculcate ideas 
and beliefs in physical education in the minds of the city’s entire 
teaching profession. 
a 

HE National Kindergarten Association heads its recent bulletin 

with the statement: “A smooth-tongued enemy is among us 
masquerading as a friend, an enemy who is threatening to under- 
mine one of our most cherished institutions. He is neither man 
nor woman but an intriguing subtle suggestion: ‘We can save 
money for ourselves and other taxpayers by cutting down the 
cost of public schools.’ He does not say out and out, ‘Come, let 


us rob the children.’ ” 
* ok * 


LETTER from the “Evaporated Milk Association,” 203 
North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, reads: 

“Anyone attending the educational and home economics con- 
ventions this year, could not doubt the need for dramatic material 
in the newer teaching technique. More than ever, the short play 
is considered an essential factor in effective instruction. 

“The enclosed sketch, ‘The Airplane Rescue,’ conveys a nutri- 
tion lesson, which is an integral part of a life situation of real 
appeal to grade and junior high students. We would like to have 
you call the attention of your readers to its availability free. 

“You will be interested in knowing that a large number of 
copies of the playlet have been requested by Junior Red Cross 
units throughout the country.” 

ok * + 


VALUABLE feature of the bulletins of the National Physical 
Education Service (of the National Recreation Association), 
315 Fourth Avenue, is the variety one finds in the items offered. 
News Letter No. 61, for example, features extracts from the 
Growth and Development of the Child, a publication of the White 
House Conference, discussing (1) Fatigue and (2) Organized Ath- 
letics During School Ages. High spots of the interesting remarks 
of Dr. S. V. Sanford, Dean of the University of Georgia, in an 
address before the 27th Annual Convention of the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association are reviewed. Dr. Sanford was em- 
phatic in his belief that a new concept of amateurism would be 
powerful as a means of controlling proselyting. ‘Delinquency,” 
“Health of Athletes,” “Chicago National Basketball Tournament,” 
and “Recreation for Teachers” are among the other headings. A 
table which shows “Diseases Causing Most School Absences,” 
“Rochester Standard Health and Physical Education Teacher 
Load” report, an “Intramural Sports” report from the Wichita 
Public Schools, and quotations from W. K. Streit’s “Annual Re- 
port,” from Cincinnati are among other headings in this newsy 
bulletin. 
* * * 
T. TAYLOR, Supervisor of Physical Education, Public 
* Schools, Louisville, Kentucky, has sent the Association his 
“Annual Intramural Report for 1932-33.” Figures, which have 
increased greatly in the past year, show that the total number 
participating was 36,827. In 1929 this number was only 1200. 
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Objectives of Natural Dancing 


(Continued from Page 39) 


until they have acquired a background of various mov. 
ments. 

Another way of learning about the music, which chj, 
dren adore, is playing with phrasing. They learn, fron 
much listening, that all music is played in groups g 
notes. There is a very good game of doing something, gy 
skipping, and stopping the very minute the music dog 
Not only does this teach control but the children list, 
carefully and can tell soon just when that music will sto, 
Other schemes can be tried later. They start with th 
music, which is played for one phrase, then stops for ong 
phrase, during which time the children continue Skipping: 
they stop at the end of the second phrase, the music picks 
them up, and they begin again. 

After the phrases are definitely and surely felt, an a. 
tempt can be made to divide the notes into smaller groups 
which will be measures. Not only is the count or time ¢f 
music learned; it is discovered! However, if small chil 
dren get a definite feeling of grouping in the music they 
hear, they have done almost enough. If too much is mag 
of the definite counting out of time, they may do that to 
the exclusion of other things—for it is fascinating. Hoy. 
ever, they are acquiring a knowledge which will make their 
dancing more interesting. 

One of the very good things this group work with music 
does is to inspire in all of the children a group feeling, 
They know it is more fun when each one tries his best, 
not vying with each other, but each doing his own bes. 
It may be from a selfish angle, but with every individual 
trying hard the group as a whole is better; hence there are 
more things to be done and there is more time for doing 
them than would be possible if each child had to be recog- 
nized as a very definite, separate unit. There are many 
opportunities for individual excellence, which is encour- 
aged, and which is more easily accomplished than a sense 
of well-doing that is felt throughout an entire group. 

As the children grow more certain of their physical con- 
trol and learn a bit about music, they are more actively 
conscious of the music than of their physical selves. The 
music furnishes the motivating stimulus; the imagination 
can run rife and be satisfied to a great extent and the body 








Courses of Study— 





The Posse-Nissen School of Physical Education 
Forty-Fifth Year 


4-year course in Physical Education leading to a B.S. degree. 

3-year normal course in all phases of Physical Education and camping. 

3-year physiotherapy course accredited by the American Physiotherapy Association. 
l-year certificate course for training in corrective gymnastics and massage. 


DORMITORIES SCHOOL CAMP PLACEMENT BUREAU 


For catalog and complete information apply to— 
Registrar, 779 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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be getting excellent exercise in the name of something 
a pleasant, resulting in a general feeling of well-being 


and satisfaction, both mentally and physically. 





Objectives of Physical Education 
(Continued from Page 27) 


specific terms if they are to be attained and measured. 
For example “ability to do stunts” is not measurable but 
“the ability to do a handspring” is, and the “ability to do 
a front roll” is. Similarly “the ability to do at least twelve 
of the sixteen stunts listed for the ninth grade” is a meas- 
yrable outcome. 

(c) As with the habits and skills, so with the knowl- 
edges and insights usually listed; they are usually generic 
and not sufficiently specific to be attained or measured. 
Take, for example, the outcome “know the essential rules 
of the games”; it should be stated in terms of an acceptable 
proportion (say 70 per cent) of the certain list of rules of 
a specific game (say volleyball). This list of rules should 
be implied or quoted as in an objective test over the rules 


. for that game. The rules tested over should of course be 


the rules considered as most necessary to the child’s suc- 
cess in the game. 


(d) The ideals, attitudes, and appreciations have long 
been quoted as the outcomes of physical education, but 
in such general terms as to make their very statement trite 
and to antagonize the public and the administrator who 
knew that such claims could not be proved. We must not 
claim to teach our children to be honest or good sportsmen. 
We must claim to teach them to have the “habit of turning 
over to the proper person all property found in the locker 
room,” and the “habit of not taking a point obtained from 
an opponent by unfair means.” 


It was not attempted in this article to prove that the 
objectives presented are those of physical education, 
though it is held that such is the case. It was endeavored 
to present the most commonly accepted objectives and 
to range them from the ultimate aim to the most immedi- 
ate, attainable, and specific outcomes. In this manner the 
article is expected ‘to demonstrate that there are purposes 
held in common by the physical education profession; 
that these purposes are logical, and that they conform to 
the philosophy and practice of education in general. It is 
hoped that this article may help students and workers in 
the field of physical education to clarify their philosophy 
and erase the generalities of their statements of purposes. 
Only thus may we state our purposes in a logical, concise 
manner and, what is more essential, measure our approach 
{0 our ultimate aim by measuring the attainment of spe- 
cific outcomes. In the degree that each level of objectives 
iscompletely attained, to that degree will the next higher 
level be achieved and the purposes of our efforts be met. 

The writings of leaders of thought have been freely 
drawn upon in bringing this material together. Little claim 
to originality is made save for the statement of aim and 
the method of presenting the levels of objectives. 
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Student Leaders in High School 


(Continued from Page 41) 
the department of physical education of the school. 

Here, situations are provided that are replete with 
opportunities for the development of such desirable 
character traits as initiative, loyalty, cooperation, and 
the capacity for shouldering responsibility. Furthermore, 
these students derive confidence from their ability to 
control an activity while participating in it. 

As a final consideration, and perhaps the most impor- 
tant, we have the matter of self-preservation or retention 
of the number of teaching positions already allotted to 
the department. Some few veterans there are who refuse 
to permit a student to perform any of the routine duties 
heretofore mentioned, fearing the loss of their jobs. 

Even if the members of a board of education were 
careless enough to ignore the necessity for properly qual- 
ified adult leadership in proper proportion to the number 
of students enrolled in regard to the program of activi- 
ties, they would have to take extreme measures to render 
themselves invulnerable from lawsuits resulting out of 
injuries, which might occur at any time in a gymnasium 
or playground. To substantiate this assertion, we find 
it a general practice in city high schools to assign a 
member of the teaching staff to the locker room every 
period of the day, even though student leaders can be 
trained so effectively as to handle, without tangible 
assistance, the problem of traffic management. 

Administrators are guided by the principle of exer- 
cising due care in order to frustrate any claims of gross 
negligence. In the eyes of the law, students are immature 
and irresponsible, regardless of the amount and extent 
of their training in leadership. As a resultant policy, all 
physical education activity should be supervised by 
teachers who are actually present in the gymnasium or 
playground, even though the activities are under the 
immediate control of student leaders. 





Teaching of Swimming and Diving 


(Continued from Page 44) 

ner or intermediate type of swimmer. The demonstra- 
tions of strokes are done by members of the University 
of Illinois Women’s Swimming Team, Middle-Western 
Intercollegiate Winners for 1932 and 1933. The pictures 
present in detail the teaching of the following swimming 
and diving events: breathing, face floating and standing, 
back floating and standing, back crawl, crawl, elemen- 
tary back, breast, side, treading water, dolphins and por- 
poises, elementary diving, tank turns, racing starts, and 
an exhibition of springboard diving from a three-foot 
and from a ten-foot board by Jane Fauntz, Olympic 
diver, and members of Terrapin Club, an honorary swim- 
ming organization, 

The pictures may be obtained for a small rental and 
duplications of the film may be purchased. Correspon- 
dence should be directed to Miss Louise Freer, Director 
of Physical Education for Women, University of Illinois. 
Urbana, Illinois. 
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What the Superintendent Expects 


(Continued from Page 6) 
immeasurable benefit to individuals and to our school 
program as a whole.” 


LL in all, it seems that physical and health educa- 
tion teachers have performed significant service in 

the advancement of education and the social order. Much 
still lies ahead to be done. There should be a great will- 
ingness to accept the challenge for the future. In the 
years to come, when the work in physical and health 
education is most highly correlated with the social and 
governmental programs projected for a wiser expenditure 
of leisure time and a general improvement of health, it 
will be found that physical education teachers will have 
assumed a new role in education. The fundamental 
changes which are taking place in our society today, 
including the mechanization of: labor, the increase of 
leisure time, and the new emphases upon the improve- 
ment of the conditions and opportunities for all people, 
have a very significant bearing upon the work of physical 
and health education in our schools. The teachers in 
this field of service cannot ignore the implications. The 
very nature of our community is gradually undergoing 
a change and will continue to undergo changes. The 
elimination of slums, the improvement of living condi- 
tions, scientific city planning, the development of recre- 
ational and educational centers for adults as well as the 
young are aspects of future growth which should be tied 
up intimately with educational planning and educational 
programs. Widened visions and the acceptance of 
broader responsibilities must be characteristic of the new 
teacher in physical and health education. No longer 
will teachers in this field be allowed to work in areas 
isolated from other community activities. Health and 
physical education must assume proportions as large 
as the community itself. The teacher must train him- 
self to become a leader in- this larger sphere of service. 
There must also be a very high correlation with all 
of the other curricular material of the educational pro- 
gram. <A few years ago physical education was at that 
stage of progress where it was required to beg for a 
place in the school program. Today, it has reached that 
importance in educational thinking where its influence 
impinges upon, if it does not permeate, all of the activities 
of the school. Teachers and directors are thus charged 
with a new kind of responsibility. Their programs and 
reports of successes achieved must be clearly stated and 
be brought to the attention of the public. It will be de- 
manded that progress be measured in this field to the 
same degree that measures are required in any other 
field of teaching service. In the last analysis, these re- 
ports should show that many more human beings have, 
because of the program of physical and health educa- 
tion, improved their physical, social, and mental outlook 
upon life and that the program has been so coordinated 
that advancement has been possible in all three fields. 
The future citizen is going to be interested in building 
his mind, his body, and the attitudes which will allow 
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him to cope successfully with the problems of earpj 
living, living through wholesome periods of leisure 4 
and contributing successfully to the sum total of humay 
achievement. His ability to fit into such a Progran 
rests very largely upon the wholesomeness of PUTA 
the zest of living, and the courage of action which b 
has secured out of his school days. 

Readers will be interested in what one inspired Super. 
intendent wrote in reply to the question “What do Super. 
intendents of schools expect of health and physical ey, 
cation teachers?”” The answer was: 





1. “Personal health, vivacity, optimism and cheerfulnes 
Physical leadership. A ‘come hither and follow me’ look in th 
eye. A spirit of venture that dares set the stage for large TOU) 
participation. 

2. “A command of the means and devices that intrigue chil. 
dren into God’s out-of-doors—even beyond the schoolyard fence 

3. “A power of persuasion that can convince the acadeni 
co-workers that health and physical education are paramount— 
a foundation for satisfactory academic work. Worthy of high 
respect—never subordinate. 

4. “A vision that reaches out to the entire community, 4 
patience that thinks in decades rather than class hours. A cop. 
passion that invites the weak and diffident ahead of the stron 
and vainglorious.” 





The Influence of Physical Education 


(Continued from Page 11) 
“avocation” as that which takes one from his regula 
calling—nozzled down, this means our hobbies. 








Someone has aptly said that “Our interests are largely 
the lengthened shadows of our childhood hobbies.” 

The supreme importance of the need for storing phys 
ical and intellectual resources, in the days of childhood, 
to be brought forth in later years as recreation, is appar 
ent to all of us. 

Have you ever taken one of your groups on a hike? 
A camp? 

Do you observe Roberts’ rules of order when your ath- 
letic association meets? 

Have your social committees learned how to decorate 
tastefully and economically? 

Have you set a standard for sensible, sane, outdoa 
clothing? 

These and many others are suggestive outgrowths of 
some of our hobbies. 


Guidance and Adjustment 

One of the marked trends of our times is the growing 
concept of the need for a greater understanding of the 
elements of planned group and individual success. Thus, 
guidance and adjustment enter the field of our influence 
with a new emphasis. 

Two most interesting articles, both in the March, 1933, 
JoURNAL OF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL: EDUCATION, one éi- 
titled, “Physical Education and Its Relationships in the 
High School,” by Dr. Charles C. Cowell, and the other 
entitled, “The Interests of High School Students, With 
Reference to the Vocation They Select,” by Elmer D. 
Mitchell, present some thought-provoking considerations 

The alert physical education leader has a marked a¢- 
vantage in seeing and understanding the boy or girl 4 
a whole personality. These observations and relatior 
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ships suggest some of our most sacred obligations. The 
appreciation on our part of the relationship between the 
,vocational interests of students, and their selection of 
lifetime vocations, offers us an outstanding opportunity 
to aid these boys and girls in their quest for happiness. 


Other Influences 

I want to attract your attention to what seems to me 
to be a real need—a place where we should also use our 
influence. If you will look over the curricula of many 
night and continuation schools, you will note the tendency 
to teach only the so-called “useful” subjects. 

Why should a working girl or a working boy be always 
engaged in only learning something “useful” in the brief 
hours of freedom from industry, where no one doubts 
their usefulness? This boy and girl need relaxation and 
a fostering of wider interests! Here is your chance to 
use your influence by suggesting, planning, and carrying 
out a physical education program for the free expression 
of their recreational problems; thus making provision for 
avocations that will tend to compensate for their narrow 
stream of vocational life. 

Let us select others from the parading hosts of influ- 
ences. Have you ever thought of using your influence to 
encourage adolescent boys or girls to join the “Brownies,” 
“The Cubs,” the “Scouts,” or the “Camp Fire Girls?” 

Are you familiar with the important contribution and 
development of craftsmanship in model airplanes and 
coaches, of short- and long-wave radio, of homemade re- 
flecting telescopes, and of many other avocational hob- 
bies? Will you tell others about these things? 

Have you, for yourself, pursued as a private hobby, 
the ancient art of gardening—a mental and physical 
release for yourself and the inevitable progress to land- 
scaping—interest in public parks, and the pleasures of 
the open countryside? 

Did you ever feel the hunger for adventure, until you 
got out your old government topographic map, picked 
out some little known cave, some stretch of ocean beach, 
some “highest point,” and plunged into the unknown? 

The influences continue to march past my eyes. May 
they never cease! I give you Lenora Speyer’s, “‘Fiddler’s 
Farewell.” 

“Horizon, reach out— 
Catch at my hands, 
Stretch me taut! 


Rim of the world— 
Widen my eyes, by a thought.” 





The Periodic Health Examination 


(Continued from Page 18) 

been almost entirely associated with institutions either 
educational or industrial. The merits of this program 
need not be extolled. Its practicability in the hands of 
trained physicians associated with institutions has made 
it socially acceptable if nothing more. It has passed the 
experimental stage. Besides motivating people towards 
positive living as regards their health it is now recognized 
to have decided educational value. It is this important 
characteristic which will increase its usefulness and make 
for general social acceptance. 
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The 12th English-Scandinavian Summer 
School of Physical Education 


Will be held at 
Milner Court, Sturry, Kent, England 
From August Ist - 18th, 1934 


Under the Direction of the English Leader Miss Gladys Wright 
Assisted by an Expert English and Scandinavian Staff 


This school is arranged especially for women from all countries, who are 
interested in the Modern Developments of Gymnastics, etc., and provides the 
opportunity of studying the Theory and Practice of Froken Elli Bjorksten’s 
Gymnastics in the English language. 

(By arrangement with Froken Elli Bjérksten) 

Gymnastic Teachers from Finland take an active lead in the teaching and in 
the demonstration of exercises. 

—This direct application is essential for a correct understanding of the prin- 
ciples of Modern Ideas. 

The Syllabus also includes: The Coaching and Practice of all English 
Games and Tennis, Swimming, Diving and Scandinavian Folk Dancing. 

Demonstrations of School Gymnastics by school girls are given each day 
during one week of the course to show the application to school teaching. 

Accommodation—Residential for two hundred students. 


For Prospectus and Further Particulars apply to the Organizing Secretary 


Miss Stina Kreuger 
39 Gunter Grove, Chelsea, London, S. W. 10 


Wellesley College 


Graduate Department of Hygiene 
and Physical Education 














Certificate in Hygiene and Physical 
Education 


A two-year curriculum is offered to graduates of 
colleges and universities who present prerequisite 
work in chemistry, physics, psychology, and edu- 
cation. 


M. S. in Hygiene and Physical Education 


Graduate students qualified for advanced study 
and research may undertake and complete work 
leading to the degree of M. S. in Hygiene and 
Physical Education in addition to the work for the 
Certificate. Graduate students who have had prep- 
aration in the field of Hygiene and Physical Edu- 
cation equivalent to the requirements for the Cer- 
tificate, and who are qualified for advanced study 
and research, may register for and complete, in 
one or two years, the twelve-year hours required 
for the degree of M. S. in Hygiene and Physical 
Education. 


Certificate and the B.A. Degree 


A five-year program in liberal arts and physical 
education leading to the B. A. degree at the end of 
four years, and to the Certificate, and in special 
cases, the M. S. degree at the end of the fifth year. 


For information, address Graduate Committee, 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, WELLESLEY, MASS. 





























The Elementary Supervisor 


(Continued from Page 29) 


when they are brought into relationship with the traits 
of other children. The fellowship which goes with most 
physical activities brings these characteristics to the fore. 
During a thrilling game, the real self of the child stands 
out. He forgets his inhibitions and exhibits that type of 
sportsmanship and social ethics which make him either 
a good or a poor member of the social group. 

The judgment of the group toward the individual 
works wonders upon the non-conforming child who 
“spoils the game.” Here the teacher has her most valu- 
able assistant in her effort to build up social ideals and 
attitudes. Evidences of poor cooperation and unfairness 
find instant disapproval among children, and they never 
hesitate to voice their reaction. Censure from one’s class- 
mates carries far more meaning than the correction from 
the teacher. 

Desirable social attitudes may be fostered during the 
game period also by helping the children to realize that, 
to win, each player must be dominated by group inter- 
ests rather than by individual desires. 


III. Results of the Lesson 
1. Progress and satisfaction 

Every teacher, who accepts the laws of learning as 
the basis of all learning experiences, realizes that, un- 
less the activity is associated with satisfaction in the 
performance, the child will learn neither readily nor well. 
Therefore, progress and satisfaction go hand in hand. 
It is as important for the child to finish a lesson with a 
feeling of work well done as for the teacher to feel that 
she has accomplished something. Both should realize that 
satisfactory progress has been made. By “satisfactory” 
is meant a reasonable degree of achievement or improve- 
ment. 

A teacher is apt to evaluate her lesson in terms of 
whether or not it will satisfy her supervisor. Unfortu- 
nately, in judging a lesson, results carry too much weight 
both with teacher and supervisor. The method by 
which these results were obtained and the concomitant 
learning experiences of the children while building these 
results are of far greater importance than any immediate 
display of a certain type of skill. It is upon these points 
that teacher and supervisor should examine a lesson. 
Along with splendid skill in dancing, let us say, the chil- 
dren should be strengthening their liking for that activity 
and experiencing real pleasure in its performance. A per- 
fectly executed dance, from the standpoint of correctness 
of steps, which has been achieved by nerve-racking ex- 
hortation on the part of the teacher and tedious repetition 
by the children might better never have been taught. 
Such procedure has broken down the very values for 
which it should stand. 

If there has been a maximum amount of activity for 
every child during the lesson, there will follow certain 
physiological results which are most desirable. Height- 
ened color and increased respiration will be evident, and 
will indicate that the heart and lungs have been stimu- 
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lated to increased action. The brain and the nen. 



















and muscular systems of the body will also be den oa 
ing as the child gains in neuromuscular control, ne 
And last, but not least, comes praise. It is a Wonde. o 
ful stimulant and should be administered wisely, but i - 
good-sized doses. Children deserve this recognition whe a 
they have earned it. Praise, honestly given, Creates , | 
happy atmosphere and a spirit of comradeship betya, 
teacher and pupils which forms the foundation for aj 
worth-while achievement in the classroom. int 
is 
th 
Community Recreation Centers | ° 
(Continued from Page 30) sp 
the Mexican welfare. We send the social recreation ley.) ¥ 






ers into our elementary schools from 4:00 to 5:00 o’dog 
in the afternoon to give wholesome recreation to the 
pupils in after-school hours. We feel that this is tied y 
definitely with our program for the prevention of juveni; 
delinquency, and our principals and teachers are deligh. 
ed with this new service. 









Attendance at the Centers 
The question has been asked many times, “Who cw 
attend these centers and when?” Any person not attend. 
ing the public schools and above school age may atten 
at any time. These centers are for rich and poor alike 
They are not for CWA workers only as has been em 
neously reported, but are for the entire community, The 
are open every night in the week, except Sunday, fron § 
7:00 to 10:00 o’clock. People can attend one class « 
several each night; and one night a week, preferably 
Friday or Saturday, is devoted to family night wha 
father and mother and all the children can come ai 
enjoy wholesome recreation together. We have mak 
plans to care for the children of parents who cannot d- 
ford to leave them at home when they come to the com 
munity centers. These children are cared for in a speci 
room for this purpose while their parents participate in 
activities of their own choosing. Visitors are alway 

welcomed, and we invite visitors to come. 
































Results 


This government program is a boon to society. People 
are becoming conscious that schools can and do serve the 
community. Good will is being felt toward modern ett- 
cation. Up to date we have made enough articles in the 
hobbies room, the arts and crafts department, and the 
home-making classes to demonstrate that these activitie 
are meeting a long felt need. The attendance is gratily- 
ing indeed. Up to the close of the week ending January 
13 we had a total attendance of 16,544. This is th 
actual count of the people who passed through the front 
doors of the centers. When we stop to think that thes 
centers were opened up the week prior to Christmas— 
which was the worst time possible to begin this work— 
these figures of attendance are remarkable. Last Satur 
day night while visiting at the L’Ouverture communily 
center for colored people, Bishop Denby, who is visiting 
here from some of the southern states, informed me that 
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the work which was being carried on at L’Ouverture was 
excellent and that the attendance was far superior to 
that which he had seen in other cities. He remarked 
upon the fine cooperation exhibited in Wichita between 
the Board of Education, Community Chest, the Parent- 
Teacher Associations, and the government authorities. 


Conclusions 

The principles of the teaching of Jesus are being put 
into effect today by our government. Today Uncle Sam 
is being a kind father to his children. It is a settled fact 
that when the government is in distress its citizens come 
to the rescue immediately. In 1917 the United States 
was in great distress. Men were conscripted. Money was 
spent freely. We bought Liberty Bonds whether we 
wanted to or not. Slackers were dealt with summarily, 
some even went to prison for being unpatriotic. We 
spent millions to kill and to maim men. Now in 1934 
the tables are reversed, and the citizens are in distress. 

This time the government is coming to the rescue. In 
1917 we spent millions to maintain our government’s self- 
respect and to preserve democracy. Today we are spend- 
ing millions to save mankind. ‘Morale is worth more than 
we can estimate. Our government by its new program is 
restoring morale in all of its people. 

I could tell you many sad stories of the people who 
are employed to work in our community centers whose 
morale was practically gone before they were given this 
opportunity. I wish you could see them today. These 
people had had no work in two years, and if the govern- 
ment officials could have seen the happy faces when we 
gave them their checks that Saturday before Christmas 
it would have paid well for all of the effort which was 
put into the CWA projects. It was a real Christmas for 
these people whose morale had been restored. 

Community recreation centers are a big aid in restor- 
ing the morale of the public at large. In these community 
centers people forget their troubles. Here they do the 
things they have long wanted to do. They play, sing, 
act, take part in the band or orchestra, cook, sew, do art 
work, and argue. These discussion groups give people a 
splendid opportunity to let off steam, to argue construc- 
tively to their hearts’ content. The soap box orators no 
longer need to harangue people on the street corners. 
They can now come to our social centers, and have their 
ideas listened to intelligently. People are even learning 
good sportsmanship in their arguments. Directed activ- 
ities mean much in raising morale. This wise use of the 
leisure is helping people to do better the work they have 
to do the next day. 

It is great to be alive, and to take an active part in 
the affairs of today. We are writing new political, ec- 
onomic, and educational history every hour of every day. 
Even our government regulations come into my office 
changing conditions two or three times a day. Things 
are changing rapidly, and we must keep our minds alert 
to be up to date. Let us all be broad-minded, generous, 
patriotic citizens, and help our government win this cri- 
sis, and go on to better conditions where each may enjoy 
life to the fullest extent. 
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A New Emphasis 


(Continued from Page 23) 
of the game” rather than a general discussion of a given 
sport. (8) In addition, these lectures seem to be related 
to an increased participation in intercollegiate and intra- 
mural athletics. 

Administrative Detail—The lecture classes are held 
weekly. Every activity class meets separately for each 
lecture. That is, each “gym” class keeps its identity. 
Complications in bookkeeping are thereby avoided. No 
extra credit is allotted to this work at the present time. 
Quizzes and a final examination covering the lectures and 
assigned readings are given. The grades from these tests 
are averaged with those given for the activity phase of 
the course. 

Il. Old Emphasis 
. . they mark our passage as a race of men. . .”-— 
John Masefield. 

Old and New Emphases.—Shiftings occur in points 
of attention, from time to time, in every field of human 
endeavor. The inevitableness of change may be used, 
for the moment, as a blanket explanation of these vacil- 
lations in man’s evaluation of what is important, worthy, 
or good in life. If the older spheres of man’s activity are 
found to be vagrant in their points of stress, it is not 
surprising that fluctuations in emphases are existent in 
a field as comparatively new as physical education. 

Turn the spotlight of consideration momentarily upon 
a few of the ‘‘new” emphases of physical education made 
in former years. There in silhouette are such shades of 
the past as: physical education for large muscles and 
strength; physical “training” for military purposes only 
(build up the body so that it can better resist steel and 
lead) ; anthropometry with its complex tables, and stores 
of unused and unusable data; physical education for 
“therapeutic and hospitalization” purposes; and, physi- 
cal education for attainment of the one correct posture. 

The spotlight reveals these and other such emphases 
still existent—at least in altered form. The shadow of 
Dr. G. B. Winship, for example, stretches itself length- 
ily out across the expanse of the intervening years. He 
probably would make no claim for originality in expound- 
ing the advantages of bulging muscles. Yet, so real is this 
symbolical shadow that Dr. Morris Fishbein in a recent 
work* devotes several pages of meaningful and almost 
caustic pleasantry to “the big-muscle boys.” In like 
manner most of the former “partial doctrines” of physical 
education cast their grotesque shadows across the pano- 
ramic pattern of the years. 

All Emphases to Be Analyzed—The point is stressed 
that the “new” emphases in physical education which 
were made in the past are not to be condemned or ridi- 
culed merely because they are old. Time-honored prac- 
tices represent successful adjustments, and usually carry 
a degree of truth within the loose folds of their time- 
worn cloaks. It is therefore suggested that emphases— 
be they old or new—of any epoch be critically and skep- 
tically analyzed. The nature of the principles upon which 


“ 


’ Morris Fishbein, Fads and Quackery in Healing. New York: 
Covici, Freide, 1932. 
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any emphasis is based also should be a matter for 
study. 

Finally, the statement is ventured that isolated emphy 
ses as well as detached philosophies are more Valuable 
after they are checked by a variation of practical y 
and tested by pertinent experiences. This thought jx 
incomplete without adding that, as a rule, Progress fy 
lows pioneer and isolated thrustings out into a realm a | 
adventuresome thought and activity lying beyond presen 
practices and contemporary knowledges. 


Carefy| 





Defense Play in Girls’ Basketball ) 


(Continued from Page 33) 
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The success of this phalanx formation at the center , 
line depends upon the ability of the defensive forwards 
to time their attempts to intercept the passes of the 
offensive guards. If this is not done before the guards | 
reach the center line, the only thing left for the defensive | 
forwards to do is to guard the passers. 

Defense on out-of-bounds plays follows the same gen- | 
eral piece-of-pie formation as the defense against a pass 
from the side. 


Now suppose that the ball has gone through this not- | 


quite-impregnable defense at the center line. The de- 
fensive guards are now faced with the problem of obtain- 
ing the ball with practically no help from the forwards. 
They may do this in a rotating triangular formation, the 
position of the defensive guards depending upon (1) the 
position of the ball and (2) the position of the offensive 





forwards. Thus: 
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Thus, the guards are attempting to cover shifting zones 
and at the same time take stock of opponents’ positions. 
In the diagram above, if the passer should attempt to pass 


to the RF, the CG should go in to intercept. If she fails, | 


and is then caught out of position, the LG is still in 4 
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sition to come in to “mark” or guard the shot and the 
RG should be recovering, thus: 





a (Should Recover) 
C 
@/ 
RG \ st 
\ tall 
@ LG a 

















If the pass goes to the LF, the LG would go in to inter- 
cept, and if she failed, the CG would move over to cover 
and the RG come in to take the RF, thus: 
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In other words, the defensive guards attempt to inter- 
cept each pass and if they fail, all three rotate in the 
direction opposite to the flight of the ball. Whatever 
happens, the offensive forwards must be covered. This 
requires constant talking between the guards, even after 
they have worked together for a long time. This gap 
between failing to intercept and recovering is the big 
fault in this type of defense. 

In the final analysis, players who have mastered the 
fundamentals of defense play will be able to work to- 
gether, using any type of team defense play. The 
instructor should attempt to have all six players use the 
type of defense to which they are best suited. 





Modern Tendencies in Scouting 
(Continued from Page 21) 

regulations should not hamper local genius or paralyze 
initiative. There are numerous routine elements of an 
external nature, as well as broad lines of policy which 
should be centralized. For the national office to pre- 
scribe in detail the activities of local units and how they 
shall be conducted is undesirable. Scout workers must 
not become mere mechanical robots, slaves to a scientific 
Frankenstein. Adults in industrialized society may be- 
come pushers of buttons, pullers of levers, and oil-can 
carriers; but if so, scouting should provide for youth at 
least temporary escape from such a system. 

The task for the future will be to provide the proper 
balance between centralization which secures efficiency 
and continuity of policy, and at the same time provides 
leeway for the exercise of individual initiative. 
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Key 
701. 
702. 
703. 


706. 
707. 
708. 
709. 


710. 


743. 
714. 
735. 
716. 
(je 
718. 
719. 


720. 


Outcomes of Health Education 


(Continued from Page 37) 
Key Code No. Ill 
Units oF ATTITUDES TO BE DEVELOPED 
Number 
Child enjoys good food properly eaten. 
Child enjoys washing his person. 
Child enjoys following a well ordered schedule of personal 
hygiene habits, such as sleeping, eating, elimination. 
Child enjoys caring for his teeth. 


705. Child has an attitude of carefulness toward safety hazards 


to self and others. 


Child is courteous to others. 

Child is a good sportsman. 

Child respects laws of the group and community. 

Child is cautious in dealing with the unknown, but not 
unduly fearful of animals, darkness, thunder, lightning, 
and other similar situations. 

Child cooperates willingly in health examinations and other 


phases of the health program, such as visit to dentist, etc. 
Child has pride in personal appearance. 

Child has appreciation of group responsibility for the phys- 
ical welfare of the group. 

Child is interested in growth and its measurement. 

Child enjoys strenuous play out-of-doors. 

Child enjoys relaxation periods after strenuous exercise. 
Child appreciates the value of good eyesight. 

Child appreciates comfortable and suitable clothing. 

Child appreciates good bodily posture. 

Child enjoys clean, neat clothing and other items of envi- 
ronment. 

Child looks upon all bodily processes as natural matter-of- 
fact acts of life. 

Child has a sympathetic understanding and interest in 
people and life. 

Child has concern for proximity of contagious diseases and 
appreciates value of preventive measures but is not unduly 
alarmed. 

Child tries to retain emotional control in case of a slight 
injury or other emergency. 

Child’s relations to other sex are wholesome. 

5. Child has courage to engage in activities that are reason- 
ably safe. 

Child enjoys outdoor air and sunshine and is conscious of 
poor ventilation. 

7. Child appreciates the value and need of a strong healthy 
body. ; 

Child has attitude of perseverance toward worth-while tasks. 
Child is cheerful and jolly in his group. 

Child develops antipathy for coffee, tobacco, tea, intoxi- 
cating liquor, and drugs. 

Child is “hardened” to right kind of criticism. 

Child believes in values of sleep and rest. 

Child appreciates importance of proper professional service 
from reputable doctors, dentists, etc. 

Child desires to be helpful. 








The other two attitudes not found in all grades in some 
course are attitudes in the mental hygiene field of health. 
One of these, the child hardened to right kinds of criti- 
cism, is mentioned only in the kindergarten section of 
the Cleveland Heights, Ohio, course of study. The 
other, desire of the child to be helpful, is found in every 
grade excepting the kindergarten. 

What does the above condition mean? It surely indi- 
cates that we have marked overlapping in attitude out- 
comes in various grades of the elementary school. Is 
such overlapping undesirable? It is probable that we 
need experimental evidence before a satisfactory answer 
may be given. 
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The following are some of the prominent fp, 
this study of attitudes. 


1. While attitudes are recognized, the frequencies 
much less in attitude outcomes than in habits and ski 
and knowledge. 


2. The range of frequencies of attitudes is much shorter 
than in other outcome fields. 


3. The most frequently emphasized health attitude js 
a consciousness of individual and group responsibility fo, 
the physical welfare of the group. 

4. The grade levels at which these health educators 


recommend the first introduction of a particular attitude 
vary. 


dings in 


5. Some introduce an attitude unit in a particular grade 
and do not mention it in later grades. Others Tepeat ap 
attitude in succeeding grades after it is first stressed, in. 
dicating belief in the concomitant theory of development 
of attitudes. 


6. There is pronounced lack of uniformity in, belief as 


to importance of suitability of attitudes for elementary 
grades. No attitude was mentioned by all courses of study, 





Boston Officials for Women’s Sports 


(Continued from Page 43) 
crawl, and leaving the mark too soon in the relays. The 
total possible score for disqualifications is twenty, each 
of the four or five fouls counting a corresponding fraction 
of the total. Note: the candidates should be instructed 
to record places without regard to disqualifications, ie, 
should lane two finish second with lane one who came in 
first disqualified, the candidate still records lane two as 
second. 


Form Swimming—The candidates and committee 
judges station themselves along the edge of the pool and 
the swimmers swim by one at a time with form strokes: 
side stroke, breast stroke, face crawl, and back crawl. 
Time is allowed between swimmers for the recording of 
judgments. The committee judges’ sheets are then aver- 
aged and a new sheet made out by which the candidates 
sheets are checked. The candidates’ judgment is con- 
sidered satisfactory if it does not diverge from the judges 
average by more than one point up or down. Each u- 
satisfactory judgment reduces the total form swimming 
score of twenty-five by two points. 


Diving —The candidates and committee judges make 
written judgments of each dive while four divers run 
through four required and two optional dives. Judges 
sheets are averaged and checked against the candidates’ 
sheets as for form swimming. Each judgment disagree 
ing by more than one point with the judges’ average te 
duces the diving score of twenty-five by one point. 

The scoring totals on the five parts of the practical 
examination add up to one hundred. A score of eighty 
or above passes a candidate and places her name on the 
list of approved swimming officials. A complete record 
sheet containing score of written examination and scoté 
from each part of the practical examination is filed for 
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each applicant. Any candidate who fails may retake the 
examination after one month, providing the season has 
aot been closed. Candidates who are approved remain 
so for two years from date, after which they must retake 
rn candidates were examined during the spring 
of 1933. The practical examination was given to twelve 
at a time, and took forty-five minutes to complete. Seven- 
teen were approved for the two-year period. 

The Swimming Committee of the Boston Board will be 
glad to receive suggestions and comments from other 
committees that are interested in the examination of 
swimming officials. Please address the chairman, Miss 
Elizabeth B. Wellman, Sargent School in Boston Univer- 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Tennis Committee 


A Tennis Committee was added in the spring of 1931 
for the purpose of improving tennis umpiring and to in- 
crease interest in this sport. Its first undertaking was an 
exhibition match by well known women players at which 
an umpire accustomed to conducting tournament matches 
officiated. An opportunity was given at the conclusion 
of play to ask questions concerning umpiring. 

The following year a tennis play day was held, organ- 
ized on the basis of a bridge tournament. There were 
thirty-six players, nine for each of four schools, who had 
been graded according to ability from one to nine. The 
three highest from each school formed one section, the 
next three a second section, and the lowest three a third. 
Within each section every player took as her doubles 
partner a player from a different school. There were 
three twenty-minute playing periods; at the end of each 
period scores were computed on the basis of one point 
for each game won and recorded on individual score 
cards. The winners moved on to the next court, the 
losers remaining, and partners were changed for the next 
period of play. At the end of the three periods the high- 
est individual score in each section was announced. The 
committee in its discussion of the play day recommended 
longer playing periods. 

The Boston Board of Officials voted in the spring of 
1933 to discontinue the Tennis Committee inasmuch as 
officiating is very thoroughly covered in the annual Lawn 
Tennis Guide. Furthermore, schools in the vicinity of 
Boston that conduct tournaments use their more experi- 
enced players as umpires, and do not seem to feel that 
specially trained officials are necessary as in hockey and 
basketball. Interest in tennis is becoming more wide- 
spread every year, and so the Boston Board feels that it 
no longer needs a special committee for this purpose. 

The present officers of the Boston Board of Officials 
are: 


President—Elizabeth Beall 

Vice-President—Margaret Eppley 

Secretary—Marion Frost 

Treasurer—Lucille Burnham 

Chairman of Basketball—Mrs. Emily Perry MacKinnon 
Chairman of Hockey—Jean Harris 

Chairman of Swimming—Elizabeth Wellman 


Ex-Officio Member of Board—State Chairman of Basketball, 


Sally Biggane 
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Physiotherapy at the Children’s Hospital 
and Allied Institutions, June 2! - August 4 


An intensive seven weeks’ course of theory, 
clinical instruction and practice, with children 
and adults at the Children’s Hospital, the 
Harvard Infantile Paralysis Commission Clinic, 
the Cambridge and the Massachusetts General 
Hospitals. Credit for the course will be 
granted qualified students by the Graduate 
School of Education at Harvard, if prior ar- 
rangements are made. 
Fee $100. 


For further information write Assistant Dean, Courses for Graduates 


HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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| New Books Received 


Complete book reviews are contained in 
the RESEARCH QUARTERLY 





Text-Book of Physiology. William H. Howell, Ph.D., M.D., 
Sc.D., LL.D. (W. B. Saunders Company, 1933) Twelfth Edi- 
tion. 1132 pages with 308 illustrations. $7.00. 

Dr. Howell’s textbook needs no introduction to teachers and 
students of physiology. In this—the twelfth edition—the author 
comments in his preface on the importance of keeping in close 
touch with the rapidly increasing literature of physiology and 
expresses appreciation to the specialists who have reviewed and 
evaluated such material for his use. Vitamins, hormones, and the 
chemistry of muscle contraction, it is noted, are the subjects 
which have called for up-to-the-minute revision. 


Perry-Mansfield Correctives in Rhythmic Design, Book Three, 
Gymnastica. Exercises by Portia Mansfield. Music by. Louis 
Horst. (J. Fischer and Bro., 1933) 12 pages. $1.50. 

This book is one of the series of Perry-Mansfield ‘““Choreographic 
Compositions.” To endow correctives with verve and purpose is its 
aim, to which Mildred Wirt’s dynamic little figures contribute a 
share worthy of mention. Music for the exercises is presented on a 
separate sheet. 


Protection of Motherhood and Childhood in the Soviet Union. 
Dr. Esther Conus. (Translated by Vera Fediaevsky) (State 
Medical Editorship, 1933) 117 pages. 

Translated presumably to bring about a sympathetic attitude 
in English speaking countries toward the status of women and 
children under the régime in Russia, this book has for its first 
chapter a review of the situation of the “Woman and Child in 
Prerevolutionary Russia.” The remainder of the volume is de- 
voted to an exposition of the improved conditions existing today. 
Much attention is given to the creche as managed in city and 
country districts, preschool institutions, and the school. Woman, 
one cannot fail to note, is guarded and protected as an individual 
and as bearer of the all-important child. Notable improvements 
are shown in the conditions surrounding the duties of motherhood 
and the care of infants and children. The illustrations, particu- 


larly those of appealingly posed little children, add much interest 
to the text. 


The Practice of Personal Hygiene. Clair V. Langton, D.P.H., 
F.A.P.H.A., and Melvin P. Isaminger, D.P.H., F.A.P.H.A 
(Harper & Brothers, 1933) 351 pages $2.00. 

In this new textbook for college students the authors have 
not attempted to cover the entire field of hygiene, for promotion 
of personal hygiene, physiological hygiene, and health were the 
aims in view. They present an historical background of hygiene 
and the development of the modern hygiene. “Food and Nutri- 
tion”; “Exercise, Fatigue, and Rest”; “Mental Hygiene”; ‘Social 
Hygiene”; and “Community Hygiene” are chapter heads which 
indicate the manner of approach. The final chapter—“Community 
Hygiene’”—has been planned, the authors say, “in the hope that 
the student will appreciate its possibilities and be attracted to 
additional study in this very interesting and valuable field.” 
Physiology and Anatomy. Esther M. Greisheimer, B.S., M.A., 

Ph.D., M.D., and Raymond F. Blount, B.S., M.S., Ph.D. 

(J. B. Lippincott Company, 1933) Second Edition. 697 pages. 

401 illustrations. $3.00. 

The authors’ purpose in preparing this volume was “to provide 
a textbook which sets forth graphically and simply the basic 
knowledge of physiology and anatomy necessary for nurses and 
other non-medical students.” The plan of the book is to progress 
from the general statement to detailed discussion. Smaller type 
has been used for much of the detail so that the student has his 
main heads set out for his convenience; and so the teacher, should 
he require a more general course, may omit the smaller type 
without disturbing the sequence. The review copy included a 
teaching manual in the back of the text. The book is generously 
illustrated with drawings—some colored—and with photographs. 
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Fundamentals of Rhythm and Dance. Betty Lynd T 
son. M.A. (A. S. Barnes and Co., 1933) 230 pages, 


Betty Lynd Thompson of Oregon State College ha 
her book, Fundamentals of Rhythm and Dance, to y 
ers. An examination proves it well fitted to serve th 
Beginning with a discussion of the universality a 
rhythm, the author loses no time in, arriving at the Practica] 
pects of her subject—the means for the development of dais 
Indeed, “practical” is probably an excellent descriptive word “a 
the work, which abounds with detailed directions and Suggestion 
and is copiously illustrated. — 
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The Visual Fatigue of Motion Pictures. Aaron §. Sin 
Editor. (Amusement Age Publishing Co., 1933) 48 pages, rvs 


Opinions of authorities in their fields have been gathered hy 
Mr. Singer to apply to the problems of the visual fatigue accom. 
panying the viewing of motion pictures. “Lighting,” “The Eye” 
and “Projection” are examples of the subjects covered. The book 
includes a survey of the literature pertaining to the title—quite 
an astonishing bibliography when gathered together. The Editor 
has digressed from his main topic to predict that: “We shall have 
daylight or semi-illuminated houses, every one in his Proper seat 
prescribed by an oculist attached to the theatre, air-conditioned 
auditoriums, screen with the semblance of infinity, two aisles on 
either side of the hall with center seats only extending not within 
30 feet from the screen, and children permitted.” 


Illustrated Tap Rhythms and Routines. 
(Clayton F. Summy Co., 1933) 96 pages. 


Jay B. Nash, of New York University, wrote the introduc. 
tion to Miss Ballwebber’s second tap dancing book. In a fey 
words he traces the dance from savage days to the modern phys. 
ical education program. The book, although more advanced than 
the author’s first one on the subject, is not, she believes, too difi- 
cult for beginners in high school and college classes, because of 
the fundamental routine drills which are included. Selected music 
accompanies each routine, and the illustrations by Harriet Ann 
Trinkle are clever and inspiring. 


Edith Ballwebber. 
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